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BOSTON, APRIL 19, 1923 


The Wild-flower 


E ARE ABOUT to enter the season of flowers. 
To-day belongs to horticultural catalogues, 
seeds, and garden plots. Nothing cheers the 
passer-by like an enclosure of colorful, graceful, 
blooming plants. But when all the pansy beds have 
been prepared and the pansies are in bloom, when 
the rare rose gardens have been planned and the 
bushes are in bud and blossom, when the skilled 
effort of man has been rewarded with marvelous 
displays of symmetry, hue, and fragrance, we turn 
to the “flower in the crannied wall,” the rose “born 
to blush unseen.” Horticulture has progressed to 
a state of perfection, but, after all, are they not 
right who say the flower that grows in field and 
wood, as nature wills, is the most beautiful? What 
an array there is, known to every child who lives 
in the country and has access to swamp and wood- 
land—trailing-arbutus, white, purple, and dogtooth 
violets, saxifrage, hepatica, Indian pipe, wild lilies, 
dogwood, wild apple, orchid, wild rose, wild gera- 
nium, azalea, honeysuckle, jasmine, and cowslip. 
What memories come thronging of the days when 
as boys and girls we searched in the familiar 
places for these spring flowers. The violets were 
in the swamps and secluded dells, saxifrage and 
honeysuckle near boulders and ledges, the wild 
rose and geranium in dry sandy soil. But the 
prize among the wild flowers was the trailing-ar- 
butus—rare, found only in hidden places, often 
under the moss and snow. That delicacy of color 
and fragrance lingered long in the memory. We 
greet spring because it means that the long, tedious 
winter is over, the snowdrift dissolved, the frozen 
river set free. But we greet it, too, because it 
brings the flower by the “brook and in woodland 
elade. This is a good season to read Wordsworth’s 
“T Wandered Lonely as a Cloud,” Tennyson’s “The 
Flower,” and Burns’s “The Mountain Daisy. »- We 
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may lack the genius to make the poet’s meter, but | 
we can share the poet’s inspiration, for this season 


has nothing half so precious as the wild blossoms _ 


nodding by the wayside. 


Human Nature’s Sentiment 


UMAN NATURE has its own ways, in times of 

-4 emotional stress, which all the facts and logic 
in the world will never wholly change. We note 
an example of what we mean in the extraordinary 
insight into the psychology of a part of our people 
related in the letters of Ambassador Walter H. 
Page. During the war, and before our entry, ship- 
ments from here to the enemy countries were seized 
by Britain’s navy, and her fairness in the matter 
was a subject of great excitement. Feeling rose 
high in quarters against our close kin. It was 
dangerous. News came to Page that a ship was 
to leave an American port laden with cotton and 
destined for Germany. It was also a known fact 
that the British were going to take this ship and 
its cargo on the high seas. 

To quote from the editor of the Page letters: 
“Page knew if the British seized the Dacia, the 
cry would go up in certain quarters for immediate 
war.” What he did was called an inspiration. He 
visited Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Secretary, and 
in a casual way, with a half-humorous twinkle in 
his eye, said, “Have you ever heard of the British 
Navy?” Grey nodded affirmatively. “Don’t you 
think it’s had too much advertising?” continued 
Page. ‘And have you ever heard of the French 
fleet? France has a fleet, too, I believe.” Sir 
Edward assented. “Don’t you think the French 
fleet ought to have a little advertising?” said Page. 

Grey was getting the drift, but he asked for the 
meaning straight, and not in parable. “Why not 
let the French seize the Dacia and get some adver- 
tising?”’ A gleam of understanding came into 
Grey’s face. As we all know, it was done as Page 
suggested. There was never a murmur. The ship 
was taken, her cargo appropriated, her name 
changed, and as the Yser she was turned over to 
the French service. France could do without a 
word of protest from this country what would have 
made a grave situation if it had been done by Great 
Britain. Page had the deeper statesmanship to 
understand it. It was genius, indeed, that quieted 
the anti-British sentiment. 

Page knew that the feeling and prejudice—in 
other words, the psychology—of the situation was 
more important and required more attention than 
the law of nations. And now when we are on 
the threshold of new and it may be acute issues 
involying our relations with the peoples, it is one 
of the first lessons for us to remember that we have 
the deep-rooted sentiments of human beings to deal 
with quite as much as the facts of actual moral and 
political conditions. Indeed, it is the peculiar duty 
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it 


of a church and its journal of religion to keep its 


emphasis on the proper spirit, temper, and tone 
of the people. Not ours to attempt with too great 
detail to commend particular methods. It is ours 


to convert hearts that still believe in force, hate, oa 
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and destruction, first, to the abstract principles of 


reason, love, and co-operation. 

For our own part, the one fear that will not 
always keep away is that our latent, subconscious 
Sentiment or psychology will rise up and decide 

m the evil. If it is true that our instincts often 
prompt us to do the wrong thing, it is also true 
that a mind suffused with long-cherished emotions 


will think sentimentally, which means at last dis- 


astrously. For only the truth will prevail. The 
illustrations of France and England in the Page 
incident are subject to both our approbation and 
‘our caution. The greater truth is that an emotion 
does not alter a fact nor change God’s law. 


Dr. Gordon’s Warning 


EFORE THE UNITARIAN CLUB of Boston, 

on April 11, Dr. George A. Gordon, famous 
preacher, delivered an address on “Concern for the 
Future.” He spoke with characteristic prophetic 
mastery and boldness. His sentences gleamed like 
jewels, rolled like mighty thunders, cut like flash- 
ing two-edged swords into the conscience, peered 
with haunting power into the deeps of the soul’s 
reality. 

What is our concern? For a hundred years we 
have neglected our children, and now we are paying 
the penalty. We filled our churches a hundred 
years ago. Fifty years ago they were half-filled, 
because that earlier generation thought nothing of 
religious education. And to-day—who that heard 
can forget the darkling, ominous effect of it as Dr. 
Gordon spoke?—our churches are nearly empty! 
He praised the contributions of the Unitarian 
Church through her leaders of an earlier time. But 


_ they lacked something. As Tue RecisTer has said 


often, we did not understand that we must train 
our young, organize our parishes, and harness our 
forces to some great united work as wide as the 
world. .- 

Unitarianism became too much a group of audi- 
ences instead of a solidarity of churches. It lis- 
tened to the spiritual geniuses who by their great 
gifts of interpretation and prophecy produced ex- 
cellent individuals, men and women who were des- 
tined to exalt every service they put their lives to, 
in the home and the state, in education and in com- 
merce. But these people never builded themselves 
into a corporate institution with the skill and per- 
severance commensurate with the wonder and the 
power and the glory of the truths they learned for 
their own individual lives. 

Now we—both branches of the Congregational 
body—“have our backs to the wall.” “At bay,” said 
Dr. Gordon, “the best in us is coming out, as it 
always does when people are at bay.” And thus 


- we come to the threshold of our genuine revival of 
- religion ; and particularly, to the prime and inexor- 


able demand for gathering the little ones into the 
church school. We have sinned, grievously sinned, 


_by our neglect ; but we make a solemn resolve that 


this thing will never happen again. It must be 
ours to-day to add to the Unitarianism that has 


_ been first an influence, and second a movement, the 
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third and greatest requirement, the Unitarianism 
which is an wmvigorating and nurturing organiza- 
tion. And the greatest organization is the school 
for the religious education of the children. If we 
fail, in one generation more there will be no church. 
But we are already set on our new course. We shall 
not fail. 


The Pastor’s Automobile 


MINISTER who wishes to preach well month 
in and month out, year in and year out, must 
know his congregation and be known of it. This 
relationship cannot be established by a greeting 
at the door at the close of the Sunday morning 
service. There is only one way—the home-to-home 
call, practiced conscientiously throughout the year. 
Some ministers have discarded this time-honored 
method, but it is still true that the success or fail- 
ure of a pastorate turns on how much or how 
little the pastor sees of his people in their homes. 
There are various ways of making the pastoral 
call. The minister may set himself the task of 
so many calls in an afternoon, and so many after- 
noons to get through the parish, thereby perform- 
ing a credible professional feat. Or he may meet 
his parishioners conscientiously, determining the 
length of the visit by the time required to get well 
acquainted, the necessity of the sick and aged, the. 
need of the moment. If he follows the latter 
method, he may be able to make but one call in 
an afternoon, but it will be worth a dozen perfunc- 
tory professional visits. 

Now the minister has grown to be a very busy 
servant. Visits take time. If your minister does 
not own an automobile and cannot afford to buy 
one, the parish should provide him with one, for 
nothing the church can do will enable its pastor 
to be more effective in his work. A busy minister 
needs quick conveyance to conserve his physical 
strength, his nerves, and his time. In country pas- 
torates, where the parishioners sometimes live five 
and ten miles apart, an automobile is as necessary 
as a parsonage. Many churches are recognizing the 
fact that a minister can thus double and treble his 
service and are making a place on their yearly 
budgets for his transportation expense. 


Notes 


Bishop Bristol says to his ministers, “Preachers, 
I want you to stop ‘knocking’ each other, and I 
want you to quit ‘knocking’ the churches that you 
have been serving.” ‘There is no surer test of the 
spiritual quality of a minister than the opinions 
he expresses of his predecessor and the condition 
in which he found the parish when he came. 


Perhaps it is because the phrase “incurably re- 
ligious” suggests an abnormal condition, some men 
have kept away from it; and it is hardly more 
happy to speak of people being “inevitably reli- 
gious,” with the suggestive “Why not now?” jump- 
ing up in the mind. The thing we may Say 1S that 
everybody should be “enthusiastically religious, 
and use their powers through the church for mak- 
ing the world a better place to live in. 
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Again England Shows Her Democracy 


REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION 

of British toleration, and of British 
willingness to see both sides of a question 
with wide-open eyes, took place in the 
“Mother of Parliaments’ before Easter. 
The course which the oldest of legislative 
assemblies in the world pursued on a 


‘question that involved the existence of: 


the accepted social order merits careful 
consideration by the ‘peoples of all de- 
mocracies, including America. A dramatic 
situation arose in the House of Commons 
the week before Easter, when the 
provisions of Philip Snowden’s 
“anti-capitalist” bill were made 
known by publication. The measure 
provided, in brief, for legislation for 
the “nationalization of land and the 
abolition of private property in 
Great Britain.” What did the old- 
est parliament in the world do when 
it received this extraordinary de- 
mand for the complete repudiation 
of all the economic principles upon 
which the British social structure 
rests with enduring firmness? Did 
the House of Commons dissolve in 
laughter? Did it forthwith order 
the expulsion and arrest of a mem- 
ber who had dared raise the hand 
of destruction against the British 
Ark of the Covenant? Did ministers 
of state fuss and fume because a 
radical Labor leader had ventured 
to embody in a legislative measure 
the communistic views of a minor- 
ity? Finally, did the government 
benches ascribe to foreign propa- 
ganda directed from Moscow the 
conspicuously un-English and un- 
British proceeding? 


NO. The House of Commons did 
none of these obvious things. On 
the contrary, the government lead- 
ers, including Premier Bonar Law, 
took the broad ground that Mr. 
Snowden had presented in good 
faith his project for the abandon- 
ment of the social system in Britain 
and the substitution for it of an 
order which he thinks would contribute 
in greater measure to the happiness of 
the average Englishman. It was the voice 
of Mr. Bonar Law that was raised de- 
cisively against all proposals that Mr. 
Snowden’s measure be either laid on the 
table or laughed out of court. The opposi- 
tion to debate on the bill did not come 
from the government benches. It came 
from the Labor group, especially from 
Ramsay MacDonald, who protested against 
Mr. Snewden’s proposal on the ground 
that it would split the ranks of labor and 
damage the cause which he represents 
at Westminster. The bill was set down 
for debate after the Haster recess, and 
then to a vote of which the outcome 
could be easily forecast, because the men 
who are governing Great Britain kept 
a basic principle of democratic govern- 
ment clearly in mind. That principle is 
that the people must be heard; that the 
minority demanding the abolition of pri- 


vate property are a part of the electorate 
and that they are entitled to a hearing— 
patient, considerate, and free from the 
confusion that would have been caused 
by attaching a tin can to the tail of the 
communist cat, by eries of “treason” or 
by appeals to passion. 

We have seen of late years, in America, 
the legislation of an entire Socialist group 
out of a state legislature on the ground 
that it was inimical to the social order. 
We have seen a member of the House of 


Keystone Photograph 
HE WOULD ABOLISH PRIVATE PROPERTY 


“Mother of Parliaments’ hears Philip Snowden’s 

revolutionary bill, not with gales of laughter, but 

calmly and seriously, knowing his good faith in 

even so great a project as the change of the social 

system, which, strangely enough, the labor group 
was the first to oppose 


Representatives unseated by the body to 
which he had been elected, because he had 
been elected on a Socialist platform. We 
have seen another member of the House 
of Representatives counted out of Con- 
gress by his colleagues, not because he 
had committed a lawless act, not because 
the validity of his election could be legiti- 
mately questioned, but because he had 
been elected on the Socialist ticket and 
the majority in Congress took it upon 
themselves to rule that the Socialist ticket 
was not entitled to representation in Con- 
gress in that the Socialist party was 
fundamentally opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the Republic stands. 


THAT is not the way the mind of the 
monarchy, which’ is also a great democ- 
racy, turns on the vital issue presented 
by the bill offered by Philip Snowden. 
The body in which Mr. Snowden is sitting 
has behind it a long record of consulting 


the people’s wishes—even the wishes of 
minorities—on all sorts of issues. One 
of the principles jealously guarded by the 
imperial legislature at Westminster is 
that no minority is too small, too con- 
temptible, or too extreme to be entitled 
to representation in Parliament. And 
communism, in the fateful period after 
the war, is not in Britain the negligible 
element that it is in America. The eyi- 
dences of a desire among growing num- 
bers of citizens of the Empire to bring 
about a new order of things wherein 
there would be more equable distri- 
bution of the good things of life 
have been a conspicuous feature of 
the period that began with the open- 
ing of the war. From the stratum 
of British society nearest the ground 


state there has been a growing 
conviction that changes are not 
only inevitable but desirable in 
some of the essential features of 
the British democracy. The only 
difference of opinion concerns the 
character and the scope of those 
changes. Nine-tenths of the British 
democracy is of the opinion that 
the bases of the economic structure 
of the Empire are sound, that al- 
terations only in detail are necessary 
to make that structure sounder and 
in a larger measure contributory to 
the happiness and contentment of 
the great majority. One-tenth, or 
less, is of the opinion that the 
foundations of the British economic 
structure are hopelessly ineffective, 
and that the only practicable way to 
promote the maximum prosperity 
of the individual is to sweep away 
that foundation and build from the 
ground up. It is that less-than-one- 
tenth that the House of Commons 
has decided to hear, 

The House of Commons has in 
its rich traditions achievements 
that have entitled it to the highest 
respect of democracies. It has per- 
formed historic and imperishable 
feats in safeguarding individual rights 
and making Great Britain safe for democ- 
racy. With rare exceptions in its history, 
it has succeeded in maintaining its sanity 
and its respect for the rights of minorities. 
But its annals contain no brighter, no 
more significant, no more constructive 
page than the leaf that contains the rec- 
ord of its determination to grapple firmly 
and fairly with the gravest and most 
significant question it has faced since the 
days of Cromwell—the question whether 
evolution or revolution is the best way 
of replying to the ever-pressing social- 
economic question. By taking the broad, 
tolerant, open-eyed attitude which it has 
taken, the “Mother of Parliaments” has 
established a precedent for all democ- 
racies. St 


Our destination is bound to be that for 
which our character fits us.——David J. 
Burrell. 


to the highest social plane in the - 
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The Schoolmaster’s Life 


Some Pleasant Discoveries in the Field of Education 


“How do you like your job?” is the one 
question most frequently asked me dur- 
ing the fourteen months since I became 
principal of Lawrence Academy at Gro- 
ton, Mass., and especially during the last 
Six months since the Academy reopened 
after being closed four years. 

I appreciate the kind interest of many 
friends in the later phases of my humble 
career on this planet, and I am also grate- 
ful for the suggestion that through the 
pages of Tum Reatster I may tell my 
friends of the way in which my new work 
is opening. 

In the’first place, I frankly confess that 
it is a real job. To be sure, it is a small 
task compared with the administration of 
a great educational foundation. At the 
same time I often say to my wife that 
we know how to sympathize with the 
founders of Yale or Harvard when they 
undertook the creation of a new academic 
unit. Indeed, any one who undertakes 
to-day to start or re-start a school which 
seeks to serve American youth on all 
sides of their life has, in miniature, the 
same problems that in the large confront 
President Lowell, President Angell, and 
other distinguished leaders in the field 
of education. We have the problem of in- 
struction, the problem of discipline, the 
problem of finance, the teamwork prob- 
lem, the problem of houses and land, the 
problem of adaptation to and service of 
the community, and, above all, the human 
problem. Almost every hour some new 
phase of one or more of these problems 
claims at least a few moments, and often 
several hours, out of a busy day. 

One thing is certain, I am no longer on 
the side lines, but in the midst of the 
fray. For thirty-four years I sat in a 
modest sanctum on Beacon Street, Boston, 
and looked out upon the world from the 
point of view of a detached observer. My 
business—and it is a highly honorable 
and indispensable business in modern life 
—was to watch what other people were 
doing and then to pass.on to my readers 
what I saw. An editor must needs be 
oracular. He has to tell individuals and 
organizations how they ought to behave. 
I tried to do that with some sympathy 
for the toilers, admonishing them. when 
they were making mistakes, cheering 
them when they made their ten-strikes, 
and extending a long arm of help when 
they were in trouble. But frequently 
came to my mind the phraseology in 
which an Italian life-saving crew reported 
to headquarters the foundering of a vessel 
in the Adriatic: “Despite all we could do 
through the speaking-trumpet the ship 
went down and two hundred souls were 
« los’ ee 

I hope my speaking-trumpet when used 
was not followed by such deadly results, 
even though the world did not become 
wholly sanctified through my weekly ha- 
Tangues. But I have very little use for 
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a speaking-trumpet to-day, now that I am 
out in the breakers myself. And it is a 
satisfaction to be dealing directly, and not 
indirectly, with thirty-five live “humans.” 
It is something of an educative process at 
least for the schoolmaster himself and 
necessitates a good many readjustments 
of thought and method. 

A man who had had a long experience 
in a. boys’ preparatory school told me 
when I began my new work that I would 
have three difficulties,—the first with the 
boys, the second with the trustees, and 
the third with the parents; that the boys 
would trouble me a little, the trustees 
more, and the parents most of all. I can- 
not say that the outcome in my case thus 
far corroborates this view of the matter. 

As to the trustees, I feel greatly in- 
debted to members of my board, whose 
unrewarded industry and great devotion 
made possible the reopening and the carry- 
ing on of this ancient academy. The in- 
terest which busy business and profes- 
sional men cherish in an institution like 
ours, and the care which they exercise to 
conserve and use properly funds intrusted 
to them, is one of the encouraging facts 
in modern life. Trustees, of course, as a 
body, are not likely to move as rapidly 
as the ardent head of an institution might 
wish, and there is always the necessity 
of consideration on both sides. But I 
have found my trustees open-minded as I 
have set before them needs of various 
sorts which the man on the.job is con- 
stantly discovering, and I have been es- 
pecially impressed with the fact that men 
well on in life cherish a genuine and at 
times almost a sentimental interest in 
the old school on the hillside which gave 
them their educational start. Our New 
England academies do well to recognize 
that this is one of the greatest assets 
which they can possess and preserve. 

As to the parents, my friend was wrong 
in thinking that they are a thorn in the 
flesh to the school principal. On the 
contrary, my contact with the parents as 
they have brought the boys here and 


‘registered them has been a source of joy. 


I have felt honored that they thought me 
worthy to share their confidences and their 
hopes. After conferring with them I am 
less than ever inclined to accept as true 
the cynical remark of a foreign visitor to 
the effect that there is as much family 
government in America as there ever was, 
only it is all in the hands of the children. 

There may be laxity in many homes, but 
I believe the average modern parent cares 
just as much for his children as did the 
parent of a generation ago. To be sure 
the difficulties in the way of bringing up 
children in the path in which they should 
go have been greatly increased by the 
swift pace of modern life, and by the 
multiplication of competitors of the home 
in the form of picture shows, automobile- 
riding, and other extra-home attractions. 


Parents are not always 100 per cent. wise, 
and sometimes they misjudge their own 
offspring. But while perplexed over their 
son’s indisposition to study and their ob- 
jections to restraint, parents do want to 
have their boys become worthy men. 
Every day I feel behind me this volume 
of parental interest and longing. In the 
very few cases of discipline with which I 
have had to deal I have had behind me 
the unfaltering support of the parents 
concerned. This is one of the greatest in- 
spirations that can come to us of the 
teaching staff. It furnishes leverage on 
which to base our appeals to the boys 
for hard study and clean behavior, and 
when now and then word comes back 
from home to the effect that the lad seems 
to have improved, we are more than com- 
pensated for what we have tried to do. 

In a school like ours, where teachers 
and pupils are together for most of their 
waking hours, either in class-rooms, gym- 
nasium, dining-room, or on the athletic 
field, we have an exceptional opportunity 
for diagnosing the modern boy. It would 
be presumptuous to say that one gets ac- 
quainted with him in six months or even 
a year, but one quickly realizes how much 
even a fairly well-bred and well-behaved 
boy needs to have done for him in the way 
of helping him to organize his time, to 
spend his money profitably, to concentrate 
his mental faculties when he is supposed 
to be studying, to keep the proper contacts 
with the home folks, to take care of his 
health and-personal appearance, to get on 
with the other fellows, to share in team 
work, and to cultivate proper school loy- 
alty. To say we are doing all or any of 
these things for any single boy would be 
presumptuous, but those are the objec- 
tives toward which the principal of this 
academy and the men and women whom 
he is so fortunate to have associated with 
him are working. Some boys need correc- 
tion in this or that particular, and some 
boys need to have their whole attitude 
toward life modified or entirely changed. 
Some of them come to us ignorant of the 
Bible and have never stopped to think 
what the Christian way of life really is. 
Without ramming any particular form of 
religion down their throats,—which they 
wouldn’t swallow anyway,—we do strive 
to open their eyes to the deeper meanings 
and the nobler possibilities of life on 
this earth. 

On another point also I am clearing my 
mind, and that is the mission of the pri- 
vate school. Prof. Dallas Sharp to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I have come 
to feel that, because education to-day is 
such a complex matter and the modern 
boy such a complex being, there is room 
in the educational network for many 
different strands if so be the total process 
may save, if not all, at least some. 

I tell parents who approach me that if 
their lad is doing well in the public school, 
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if his conditions at home are happy, and 
if he is running with the right type of 
boys, they would better not leave .him 
here, but keep him where he is. - But in 
many city high schools the classes are too 
large, in. many country towns the high 
schools cannot adequately fit for college. 
Furthermore, the atmosphere of many 
homes is not conducive to the boys’ best 
welfare. Hence the need for the private 
school. It need not’ be undemocratic or 
snobbish. It can and does supplement the 
splendid work of our.eyer bettering public 
schools. Me A 

I miss my former ecclesiastical rela- 
tionships and contacts, but I have found 
great satisfaction in becoming acquainted 
with men and women in various parts of 
the country who are giving their lives to 
the training of youth, both in public and 


How One 


“The Haster pageant given at All 
Souls Church,’ says the Greenfield 
(Mass.) Daily Recorder, “proved to 
be one of the most significant events 
which have taken place in the church 
history of Greenfield. The idea of the 
pageant, conceived and carried out by 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, was devel- 
oped into a production which was not 
only beautiful, but conveyed in «a 
most vivid and impressive manner a 
vital Haster message. The pageant 
was presented. to over five hundred 
people, and more than that number 
were unable to gain entrance to the 

_ church. Highty-five persons took part. 
The verdict of all who witnessed it, 
some pageant enthusiasts coming 
from a distance, was that it had been 
a great practical demonstration of 
what collective thinking, collective 
plaaning, and dramatic effort can do 
to make an impressive spectacle the 
vehicle of great religious truth and a 
supreme act of worship. For many 
it will fix the date of a deep religious 
experience.” z 

Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER invited 
Mr. Greenman to furnish our readers 
a description of his pageant. Jt 
follows. 


All Souls Easter pageant was a simple 
production consisting of four episodes, 
amply supported by appropriate music by 
organ, choir, and chorus,—the simplicity 
derived from the fact that it held to the 
presentation of one spiritual truth that 
constituted its objective. That was well 
stated on the cover of the program. 


Our assurance of immortality rarely 
strengthens by study or reasoning 
about it. Our interest in immortality, 
if it is intense, is infrequently general, 
rather it concerns us as to the sur- 
vival of our own personality or that 
of some one very dear to us. If we 
throw ourselves without reserve into 
the purpose and spirit, the prayer, 
work, and fellow-service of those we 
love, the assurance of immortality 
grows into sight as well as conyic- 
tion. 
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private schools. I believe them to be as 
unselfish, as capable, and as devoted as 
the men and women who compose the 
Christian ministry. 

With all its strain and responsibilities, 
the schoolmaster’s life is a great life. 
Something is always happening in a pre- 
paratory school. Nowhere on earth is the 
Seripture, “We know not what a day may 
bring forth,’ so constantly fulfilled. From 
seven o’clock in the morning until ten at 
night we are in the midst of the buoyancy 
and the enthusiasms, the ambitions and 
the yenturesomeness of youth. You grow 
old and you grow young at the same time. 
When, as I wander from laundry to 
chapel, from kitchen to class-room, from 
laboratory to gymnasium, my days seem 
to be consumed with petty details inevi- 
table in connection with the maintenance 
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of a school plant, I say to myself, “Any- — 


how it all counts toward the great end.” 


When my boys do not at a single bound ~ 


attain the heights of scholarship and char- 
acter, I try to remember that they are 
boys still. I truly believe that as a class 
they are as good outwardly and inwardly 
as their fathers were at their age, and 
perhaps a little better. ; 

So I thank the One who led me here for 
the chance to help mold this plastic human 
material. I see them to-day with their 
faults and their virtues, but in imagina- 
tion I see them also as they will be only 
a few years hence, making their own way 
in the world, making this old world 
better, and perhaps not entirely forget- 
ting the instruction, the influence, and 
the ideals of the ancient academy on the 
Groton hillside. 


Parish Gave Its Pageant - 


WALTER F. GREENMAN 


FIRST EPISODE .- 


At the close of a prelude from ‘“Parsi- 
fal” came the First Mpisode, in the nature 
of a classic spring festival. 

For many centuries the springtime has 
been a universal .symbol of immortality, 
quite satisfying to all childlike people be- 
fore as well as since the beginning of the 
Christian era. It is an ever recurrent wit- 
ness to the constaney of God’s law, and 
because it is constant, however the affairs 
of men may wax or wane, the members 
of this prologue, after presenting a color- 
ful picture arranged about the chancel, 
while the choir sang the anthem, “Lo, 
the Winter is Past,’ took their places in 
the spaces on each side of the chancel, 
extending to the transept, and remained 
during the three succeeding episodes. 
They came in preceded by a trumpeter 
in a herald’s costume of dull olive and 
dull gold, a white crown to his turban 
enlivened by a jaunty red feather. They 
sang as a processional Arthur Thayer’s 
“Come, ye faithful, raise the strain.” 
First came Springtime in tones of light 
yellow, surrounded by young girls in 
Haster-lily costumes, each bearing a lily; 
then Ceres scattering seed from.a fold 
in her classic drapery in tones of light 
green, surrounded by girls as jonquils; 
then Proserpine in pink with pink tulips; 
Pomona in apple red, with boys in long 
green tunics, bearing boughs of apple- 
blossoms. The Muse of Lyric Poetry in 
gray with pink scarfs, bearing a golden 
lyre, and the Muse of Religious Poetry 
in pink, bearing a scroll, completed the 
procession. 


SECOND EPISODE 


Second Episode: On the road to Cal- 
vary, Jesus passes a Passover holiday 
throng. : 

The Passover came in the spring, and 
while the spring reminded the Jews of 
the constancy of God’s law, the Passover 
reminded them of the constancy of God’s 
love for them. . Wherever there were Jews, 


there the Passover was observed, and if 
one could go to Jerusalem only once in 
his life, he meant that his visit should 
include the Passover. Such a man was 
Simon of Cyrene from North Africa, who 
had broken away from home duties to 
visit his two sons in Jerusalem. 

As the organ played a Jewish Passover 
melody a Passover holiday throng on 
the day of Jesus’ crucifixion gathered and 
stood about the chancel. They were of 
all ages, some easily distinguishable,—a 
blind man and his attendant, mothers 
with children, two haughty Pharisees, the 
Rich Young Man, a shepherd boy, women, 
maidens, men, and among the latter Simon 
of Cyrene. This joyous company was 
hushed in awe as there came, to the 
solemn strains of Otto Malling’s Golgotha 
march, a stalwart Captain of the Guard. 

In the midst of the guard of Roman 
soldiers were two figures,—Jesus bending 
low under the weight of a ponderous 
eross, and, two paces before him, his own 
spirit visualized’ as the Shining One, 
whose serenity, courage, and steadfast- 
ness of bearing kept Jesus from falling. 
Behind straggled several disheartened, 
sorrowing disciples who could not let the 
Master go on alone. 

In passing around the chancel, Jesus, 
weakened by fasting and vigils, fell under 
the cross. As the pitiful group halted, 
the Captain with his sword designated the 
towering figure of Simon of Cyrene to 
take up the burden. At that signal Simon 
recoiled, he could not bear the thought 
of defacing his one Jerusalem Passover 
with such a contact. At that juncture 
the Spirit of Jesus turned and made an 
appealing gesture that Simon could not 
resist, so he took up the burden, and the 
procession moved on to Golgotha. The 
holiday throng, now saddened by this 
moving scene, quietly dispersed. [So 
tense was the situation, that the large 
company seemed breathless, and as Jesus 
fell, only partially repressed sighs es- 
eaped from the congregation.] . bh a 
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As this episode passed, as if a Sie 
singer were ministering comfort, a dis- 
tant choir could be heard hinting that 
“the cross of shame would become a sym- 
bol of triumph. They sang one verse 
sav of “In the Cross of Christ I glory,” 
to/familiar “Rathbun.” 


THIRD EPISODE ‘ 


_ Whe Third Episode was in the garden 
_ before dawn. 

In opening, the choir sang the old 
English anthem, “At dawn when they 
sought.” To Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie 
_ Pathétique, softly played, the two Marys 

-in deep sorrow arrived and in dismay 
found not that for which they_ searched. 
In response to the declared wish, ‘We 
- want to do what the Master would have 
us do,” then as always, the Spirit of the 
_ Master, the Shining One, appeared at the 
_ side of the chancel to bless them and to 
commission them to “go into Galilee, and 
there shall ye see me.” Under his con- 
_ trol they instinctively reach out each for 
the other’s hand and so leave the dark- 
ened garden. The choir then sang C. P. 
Morrison’s “Dreams of Galilee.” 


i FOURTH EPISODE 


“The Fourth Episode is in Galilee. 
The disciples were obedient to the com- 
mission given by the Marys. They had 


. 
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come to Galilee, the one place for all to 
go under the first deep shadow of be- 
reavement, to the place where Jesus had 
done his greatest work, where thousands 
had heard him, believed in him, and loved 
him. There in such an atmosphere and 
in such fellowship they could most easily 
fulfill the Master’s purpose and carry on 
his work. Again a Syrian throng entered 
and extended into each transept, then the 
Marys, and finally eleven disciples, who 


‘took seats at a table in the chancel, the 


Master’s usual place in the middle vacant. 
Then Peter arose and stated their pur- 
poSe in coming and asked them to pledge 
themselves to fulfill the Master’s purpose 
in his spirit, to pray the Master’s prayers, 
to do his work and render his sort of 
fellow-service. As they rose and lifted 
their hands in token of their pledge, then, 
as always ever since, the Shining One 
reappeared, went around to the vacant 


-place and, blessing them, said, “Whenever 


two or three are gathered in my name,” 
to fulfill my purpose, “lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
At that point all present found a great 
sense of relief in joining in the trium- 
phant Palestrina hymn to the “Alleluia, 
O Lord of life.” Then followed the re- 
eessional, “O day of light and gladness.” 
After the pageant had dissolved, the 
congregation sang one verse of an Haster 
hymn, and received the benediction. 
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Mrs. W. F. Greenman was director of 
the spring festival. The leading parts 
were taken as follows: Springtime, Mrs. 
BH. W. Stone; Ceres, Mrs. William Peters ; 
Proserpine, Miss Lorraine Dix; Pomona, 
Miss Helen Nichols; Muse of Lyric Poetry, 
Miss Gladys Hicks; Muse of Religious 
Poetry, Miss Emily Griswold; Captain of 
the Roman Guard, Cyril B. Raymond; 
Guardsmen, Frank G. Pray, BE. N. W. 
Kellogg, Herbert Nichols; Jesus, Lloyd 
Stiles; Spirit of Jesus, Charles W. 
Schuler; Simon of Cyrene, John ©. Lee; 
Pharisees, Albert G. Fletcher, Albert S. 
Merriam: Blind Man and Attendant, 
George W. Thatcher and Gail Flint ; Shep- 
herd Boy, Donald Jackson; Rich Young 
Man, Samuel Payne; The Two Marys, 
Mrs. I. C. Chamberlain, Mrs. John W. 
Smead; Peter, Samuel U. Streeter; Dis- 
ciples, Paul Reynolds, F. W. Wells, Lester 
Hodgen, Hugh FE. Adams, A. C. BE. Stimson, 
Albert G. Hawkes, W. T. Noyes, C. 8. 
Tinkham, T. B. Wolcott, H. R. Lamb. 
The Syrian costumes were under the di- 
rection of Mrs. H. S. Taylor, Mrs. Lena 
R. Thompson, Mrs. M. M. Spaulding, Mrs. 
William Baker, Mrs. BH. L. Russell, and 
Miss Forrestall. The music was under 
the direction of Mrs. Charles Slocomb, 
organist, and the choir was composed of 
Mrs. Lillian Colvin, soprano; Miss Marie 
J. Strahan, alto; L. S. Bigelow, tenor; 
and J. H. Sauter, bass. 


Church Members Number Forty-seven Million 


Religious bodies in the United States 
made their greatest growth last year, ac- 


cording to figures made public March 31. 


by Dr. BE. O. Watson, statistician of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The in- 
erease is 1,220,428 members over the pre- 
vious year. Unitarians increased to 108,- 
- 560,—a gain, according to the census, of 
4,624. 
The present membership of all religious 
bodies, according to the latest available 
figures, is 47,461,558. This increase is 
approximately 50 per cent., greater than 
the average for the preceding five years. 
There was a gain of 9,591 congregations 
and 15,252 ministers. The total number 
of congregations is now 243,590. They 
“are led by 214,583 ministers. 


AVERAGE or 3,345 MemsBrrs a Day 


Church representatives point out that 
each day in 1922 an average of 3,345 
persons joined the various religious bod- 
ies, forty-two ministers were ordained or 
licensed, and twenty-six congregations 
were organized. 
J The shortage in clergy is not so great 
as the fact that there are 29,007 more 
: congregations than ministers would in- 

dicate. Many pastors, especially in rural 
districts, have charge of two or more 
regations. Besides, numerous mis- 
' and rural churches are served by 


laymen. This activity of laymen is one of 
the significant features of the year. 

Owing to different methods adopted by 
the various bodies in computing their 
membership, it is hard to make compari- 
sons. The Roman Catholic Church shows 
a membership of 18,104,804 persons. Its 
figures represent estimated church popu- 
lation and include all baptized persons. 
Hyvangelical Protestant churches show a 
membership of 27,454,080. They count 
communicants cee. 

The thirty bodies related to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches report a total 
membership of 20,722,142 persons. They 
have 149,486 congregations, served by 
119,077 ministers. Their gain in member- 
ship over last year is 869,261. Their total 
constituency now is 59,021,718 persons. 


NEARLY ONE HuNbDRED MILLIons IN 
CoNnSTITUENCY 


The total religious constituency of the 
country is placed at 98,878,367 persons. 
Church officials define constituency to 
mean.all baptized persons, all adherents 
and all those who, in the supreme test 
of life or death, turn to a particular com- 
muunion. 

When the figures of the various 
churches are placed on a comparable 
basis through methods agreed upon by 
church and Government officials, the con- 


Figures for 1922 as computed by Federal Council 


stituency of the great bodies is reported 
as follows: 


EAT OUCHORMD RaokstexasGieis-ssisiele, +: 6's.p.s:2)6.0 78,113,481 
Roman Catholic . 18,104,804 
SLING IS MRM apisstaterchaveh ducicerapeirete ea ole é 1,600,000 
Latter Day Saints (Mormons)..... 604,082 
BHastern Orthodox (Greek & Russian) 456,054 


The Jewish figures are the same as used 
last year. They are computed on a differ- 
ent basis from the various Christian 
bodies because of their great variation _ 
in methods of counting membership. The 
Jewish authorities estimate the Jewish 
population of the United States at more 
than 3,300,000. 


HXPENDITURES A Hatr-BILLIoNn 


Though some of the larger bodies have 
not reported on their expenditures, the 
figures already in hand show that the 
churches raised $16,628,894 more than last 
year. The total reported to date is 
$505,052,978. 

The great increase in membership is 
due largely to the gains of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which shows an increase 
of 219,158; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 122,975; the Southern Baptist 
Convention, 97, 116, and the National Bap- 
tist. Convention (Negro), 74,570. The 
Roman Catholic figures indicate a de- 
erease in the rate of gain as compared 
with the annual average for the preceding 
five years, which was 432,766. 
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The Methodist churches have the larg- 
est constituency in the country, their 
figures showing 23,253,854 persons. The 
Baptists form the second largest group 
and are pressing the Methodists closely 
with a constituency of 22,869,098 persons. 
The Roman Catholics are third, with 18,- 
104,804 persons. The Lutherans make up 
the fourth body, with 7,048,854 constitu- 
eney, and the Presbyterians are fifth, with 
6,726,698. ; 


GREEK OrTHODOxX CHURCH LEADS 

Probably the most remarkable gain of 
the year is that of the Hastern Ortho- 
dox churches, which show a 10 per cent. 
increase, jumping from 411,054 to 456,- 
054 members. This is apparently due to 
the fact that the Greek Orthodox Church 
is more effectively organized and is reach- 
ing the Greek immigrants in America. 
The Methodist Protestant Church turned 
a loss during the preceding five years into 
an increase of 8,000 members. 

While the Disciples of Christ and the 
Congregational churches both had a re- 
duction in the number of congregations, 
they gained, respectively, 8,826 and 19,046 
members. The Episcopalians doubled 
their increase of the preceding year, mak- 
ing a gain of 36,818. The Unitarians show 
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cent. This brings their total membership 
to 108,560. 

The Christian Science Church reports 
1,799 congregations and 3,598 readers, but 
gives no figures as to membership. The 
statistics of the Adventist bodies indicate 
a loss of 2,567 members, their present 
membership being 133,666, against 136,233 
reported last year. The Latter Day Saints 
(Mormons) show a constituency gain of 
16,164. 


In ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


The last available figures regarding 
membership of the larger churches and 
their gains or losses during the year are: 

Adventist bodies, 133,666, loss 2,567; 
Northern Baptist Convention, 1,274,250, 
gain 138,848; Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion 3,874,165, gain 97,116; National Bap- 
tist Convention (colored), 3,253,783, gain 
74,570; other Baptist bodies, 265,387, loss 
655; Brethren (German Baptist Dunkers), 
136,482, gain 2,822; Christian Church 
(General Christian Convention), 94,153, 
loss 2,931; Chureh of the Nazarene, 
47,942 (no gain indicated); Sweden- 
borgian bodies, 7,066, gain 766. 

Congregational churches, 838,271, gain 
19,046 ; Disciples of Christ, 1,218,849, gain 
8,826; Eastern Orthodox Churches, 456,- 
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(merger of Evangelical Association and 
United Evangelical Church), 259,417, gain 
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9,321; Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 


ica, 317,986, gain 43,126; Evangelical As- 
sociations, 15,708, gain 188; Friends, 106,- 
548, gain 930; Latter Day Saints (Mor- 
mons), 604,082, gain, 16,164; Lutherans, 
2,515,662, gain 49,017. 

Mennonite bodies, 91,603, gain 321; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 4,279,586, 
gain 122,975; Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, 2,405,257, gain 59,190; Methodist 
Protestant Church, 186,275, gain 8,000; 
other white Methodist bodies, 85,295, gain 
109; African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(colored), 551,766; African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Chureh (colored), 412,328; 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America, 366,315 ; Moravian bodies, 32,820, 
gain 597. ; 

Presbyterian Church United States of 
America (North), 1,722,254, gain 34,557; 
Presbyterian Church United 
(South), 411,854, gain 14,769; other Pres- 
byterian bodies, 268,284, gain 3,120; Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 1,118,396, gain 
36,818; Reformed bodies, 525,161, gain 
14,256; Roman Catholic Church, 18,104,- 
804, gain 219,158; Salvation Army, 52,291, 
gain 6,242; Unitarians, 108,560, gain 4,624 ; 


States. 


a gain of 4,624, which is not quite 4 per 054, gain 50,000; 


Evangelical Church 


United Brethren bodies, 390,472, gain 
7,143; Universalists, 58,566. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Definitions of Unitarianism 
To the Editor of ‘Tne CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I be permitted to submit the following definitions? 

1. Unitarianism is that progressive development of Chris- 
tianity which seeks to become identical with universal ethics 
and universal religion. 

This is from Rey. Samuel J. Barrows, a former editor of 
Tur CHRISTIAN Recister. It seems to me excellent. When 
offered by Mr. Barrows, it met with wide favor. 

The definitions which follow are my own. 

2. Unitarianism is that progressive development of Chris- 
tianity which seeks to become identical with the unities at the 
heart of all ethics and all religion,—the unities below all the 
diversities. 

This definition seems to me equally true with that of Mr. 
Barrows, and to go down even deeper. If it is true, it fully 
vindicates and justifies the Unitarian name, making clear 
how appropriate, how great, and how absolutely unsectarian 
it is. Only two other names of Christian bodies—the Univer- 
salist and the Catholic—can be compared with it as to 
breadth, significance, and absence of sectarian implications. 

8. Unitarianism is the evolutionary development of the reli- 
gion of the greatest of the Old Testament Prophets and Jesus, 
flowing in the freest modern channels, enriched by truth from 
many other sources, and applying itself to the progressive uplift 
of humanity to-day. 

4, Unitarianism is the religion of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man (which sums up the teachings of 
Jesus), interpreted in the light of modern knowledge and 
applied to the practical needs of to-day. 

I regard all four of these definitions as meaning the same, 
although differently expressed. 

If all are true, or if any one of them is true, then it 
follows that Unitarianism is not a sect, according to any true 


definition of that word, for it contains not one sectarian element. 

In this connection, it is interesting and important to notice 
that the faith of Unitarians, because its very name means 
unity, and because it is wholly unsectarian, offers a basis, 
and the only conceivable basis, for Christian unity or union. 
If ever there is to be such unity or union, it cannot possibly 
be on the basis of creeds—the so-called Apostles’ Creed (which 
the Apostles never saw) or any other—or of any orthodox 
doctrine or doctrines, for all these are limiting, dividing, fatally 
sectarian. 

Of course, I do not expect a complete unity of Christendom, 
on any basis whatever, in a thousand years. But there will 
be approximations toward it, and, as time goes on, ever in- 
creasing approximations ; and the reason will be because there 
will be progress, ever increasing progress, among thinking 
persons everywhere, toward the reasonable, unsectarian, and 
therefore necessarily unifying, basis of Unitarian Christianity, 
essentially as defined above. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New Yorx, N.Y. 


Doctrine, of Divine Unity Beyond Dispute 


To the Editor of THr Curistran REGISTER :— 


“ce 


... the Immortals yield 
To human strength and human skill, the field.” 

Thus the discussion between Dr. Dieffenbach and Dr. Simons 
on the sectarianism of the Unitarians, in THe CHRISTIAN 
Reerster for March 15 is turned over to the readers. 

Whether or not the Unitarian tenets of Divine Unity and 
the non-Deity of Jesus are sectarian in their character, depends, 
of course, upon the definition of sectarianism. 

The reasoning of Chitton-Brock in his article on “Evil and 
the New Psychology” in the March Atlantic seems to me to 
be applicable to this discussion. The right is not susceptible 
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of analysis. Wrong trend of human thought may be traced 
Sometimes to an early poisoning of the mind and combated 
in the light of this knowledge. Normal or right functioning 
of the mind cannot be accounted for. Such would seem to 

the case with the state of mind that recognizes the Unity 

God and the non-Deity of Jesus. These two Unitarian 
doctrines are not susceptible of analysis, because they are 
the truth taken directly from the Gospel of Mark, which is 
most free from vagaries and cdntradictions. 

On the other hand, the Triple Godhead and Deity of Jesus 
are perversions of the teachings of Paul in order to make 
an emotional religious appeal. From that point of view 
they doubtless possess much merit, although their own advo- 
cates use them with reservations. The liberal thinkers of the 
Trinitarian churches would be kept out of the Unitarian pulpit 
because they do not see fit to accept openly the new versions 
of truth. 

I agree with Dr. Simons in being disturbed by the use of 
the term “sectarian” in connection with Unitarianism. My 
idea of the characteristic of Unitarian thought is a search 
for religious truth without prejudice, circumlocution, or am- 
biguity of expression. I think that a group of people with this 
aim should not be termed sectarian. CLARENCE JOYCE. 

Leominster, Mass. 


Liberalism More than a Spirit 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A sect by its literal meaning is a fellowship cut off from 
others by its own constitution, or, practically speaking, exclud- 
ing others by insistence on some dogmatic test. This is what 
the word means as generally employed and understood. A 
denomination is a fellowship which stands for certain prin- 
ciples or ideas, and may or may not be a sect in the real 
sense. Individuals may be more or less sectarian, but. whether 
a denomination is or not depends upon the principles upon 
which it rests. This distinction elucidates the question. 

Individuals are possibly sometimes so intensely denomina- 
tional that they are practically sectarian in spirit, although 
the denomination rests upon such a basis and aims at such 
an ideal that it cannot be named a sect. Manchester College 
at Oxford calls itself non-sectarian, but it is really more 
Unitarian than ever since if has realized in the search for 
theological truth the Unitarian ideal of unity of spirit and 
freedom of thought. So with Harvard Divinity School and 
practically with the newly formed Theological School in 
Harvard University. This ideal cannot at present be attained 


-” among churches, though it has been realized in a few schools 


of religion. 

The same issue is involved in the question what is liberalism 
in religion. Is it solely a matter of the spirit, or are certain 
fundamental religious beliefs involved? A prominent New 
York clergyman recently asserted the former, that religious 
liberalism is solely a matter of the spirit. This is the claim 
of many who are not in sympathy with liberal thought. It is 
a specious plea, but untenable, for there is liberal thought 
as well as the liberal spirit, which is far more than mere 
toleration; and here as always the intellectual view is one 
great source or inspiration of the spirit. This underlying 
principle I should practically define as the abolition of all 
artificial distinctions between men, such as elect and non-elect, 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, baptized and unbap- 


_ tized, and even Christian and Pagan, except as these words are 


used in a purely ethical significance. 

A man preaching Trinitarian views continuously and dog- 
matically would not be welcome in our pulpits, nor is one, 
for that matter, who presents continually any doctrine, even 
one with which the congregation is somewhat in sympathy. 
A minister in our church, in my experience and from my ob- 


‘seryation, may present almost any theory religious or economic 


once or twice, and he will be accorded a sympathetic hearing; 
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but in a church, as in any organization, there must be the 
exercise of wisdom and common sense. 

One of my most intimate friends in the divinity school 
(evangelical) preached for some time in a Unitarian church 
and was invited to become its minister, although it was known 
that he held Trinitarian views. Other similar instances I 
think could be given. A church, however, whose principles 
involye universal fellowship of the spirit could hardly be 
content, in the nature of things, with one who presented a 
dogmatie system, and such an attitude would be in entire 
harmony with a truly liberal spirit. Gro. CroswrLtt Cressey. 

New Yorn, N.Y. 


One Thousand Theological Students 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A comparison of the number of students prepared for the 
Unitarian ministry during the past five years by the Pacific 
School of Berkeley, Harvard, and Meadville is of value at this 
time. Meadville has approximately prepared six times as many 
as Berkeley, three times as many as Harvard, and twice as 
many as Berkeley and Harvard combined. Meanwhile Berke- 
ley and Harvard fulfill conditions of environment urged as 
necessary to save Meadville through removal to another 
location. 

In this connection a statement of the American Unitarian 
Association Committee on Recruiting the Ministry invites com- 
ment. The Committee is quoted as saying in the Meadville 
Quarterly Bulletin for October, 1922, with reference to one 
year of recruiting, that of one thousand prospective theologi- 
cal students who passed through their hands, it was impossible 
to turn one in the direction of Meadville. 

The large number interviewed—printed in full and evidently 
not a typographical error—and the information that not one 
could be turned toward Meadville, is interesting. However, 
this statement has no relative significance until we learn how 
many of these prospective theological students were actually 
turned elsewhere by the Committee during the same year and 
at what theological schools they are now studying. Perhaps 
the Committee will give this information, that the present 
incomplete statement may not by inference be accepted out of 
proportion as an argument for the removal of Meadville to 
another location. FreD ALBAN WEIL. 


Quincy, MASs. 


“Breakdown of Law”—A Suggestion 


To the Editor of Tum CHristiAN REGISTER :— 

With reference to your editorial “Breakdown of Law,” I 
send you herewith a letter which I addressed to Governor 
Allen of Kansas last September. [Following is the letter 
abridged. Tur Eprror.] 

“May I ask you to tell me frankly what you think of the 
following plan to curb some of this lawlessness? 

“In 1923, when most of the State Legislatures are in session, 
why would it not be a good plan to haye the Federal Govern- 
ment and every State Legislature set aside one day for the 
consideration of the lawlessness of the country, most of which 
exists because of indifference, thoughtlessness, and ignorance, 
and urge the necessity of every citizen realizing that it is his 
simple duty to obey it. It is so easy to die for the flag and 
the country, and so difficult to live for it. 

“Get the churches back of the movement, patriotic societies, 
ete. Let church members take the lead in this movement. 
We can drive home in some such way a lesson that will never 
be forgotten by millions of our own people. 

“This is a ‘button age.’ To show what we will do should 
carry weight. ‘I Will Obey’ on a bronze button would have 
an effect worth while. Have I given you an idea of practical 
value? “J, W, HAMILTON.” 


St. Pav, MINN. 4 
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Visitation Week at Cambridge 


The New School Revives a Goodly Custom 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


T WAS A HAPPY THOUGHT on the part of the dean and 

faculty of the Thedlogical School in Harvard University 

to revive the old custom of bringing together the alumni 
of the School for thrée days of conference and fellowship. In 
old times, before the days of ministers’ institutes and Minis- 
terial Union, Visitation Week was a notable event for the 
pastors of the New England churches. The ties that bind 
a minister to the place and institution of his training are 
in Cambridge is a place hallowed by many tender memories 
often peculiarly strong, and the little chapel of Divinity Hall 
and happy associations. . 

A bit of excellent team play brought together for Visita- 
tion Week many of the academic events which are of pe- 
culiar interest to ministers but which have usually been 
seattered through the academic year. Arrangements were 
this year made for concentrating in three days the Dudleian 
Lecture on Natural Theology, which perpetuates the purpose 
of the ancient foundation established in Harvard College in 
the eighteenth century by Hon. Paul Dudley; the Ingersoll 
Lecture on the Immortality of Man, established some twenty 
years ago in memory of an honored Unitarian minister, and 
ever since productive of an extraordinary series of lectures 
which have had wide diffusion in printed form; with the 
Southworth Lectures and the Hyde Lectures on the Andover 
Foundation. These lectures were given this year by Prof. 
James B. Pratt of Williams College, President George E. Horr 
of the Newton Theological Institute, Dr. Talcott Williams of 
New York, and two members of the faculty of the School, 
Dr. La Piana and Dr. Cadbury. 

Visitation Week was especially significant, because for the 
first time it brought together the Alumni Associations of the 
Harvard Divinity School and the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, now happily federated in the Theological School in 
Harvard University. There were registered 106 members of 
the Alumni Association of the Harvard Divinity School, 
eighty-two graduates of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
and eleven gentlemen who in recent years have received the 
degrees of both institutions. At the opening session Dr, W. L. 
Sperry, the new dean, set forth the plans and purposes of the 
School and described its present condition. Fifty-five young 
men are this year preparing for the ministry in the School, 
and forty-eight other students, who are primarily registered in 
the Episcopal Theological School, the Baptist seminary at 
Newton, and the Methodist school connected with Boston Uni- 
versity, are also taking courses offered by the Harvard faculty 
in accordance with the plan of affiliation which has been in 
operation for several years. Dean Sperry pointed out the 
exceptional richness of the opportunities now offered for 
ministerial training at Cambridge. The faculty of the com- 
bined schools is one of great ability, scholarly attainments, and 
teaching power. The facilities of Andover Hall are beautiful, 
convenient, and ample. Old Divinity Hall remains as a dormi- 
tory for the new School, and the daily services are held in 
the old Divinity Chapel. 

The connection of the School with the great University is 
an obvious advantage for a young man seeking the best pos- 
sible preparation for the ministry. All the opportunities of 
Harvard—the courses in arts and sciences, the libraries, mu- 
seums, and athletic privileges—are open to the divinity students 
as to all other members of the University. The churches and 
the social, philanthropic, and industrial life of Greater Boston 
offer, too, the best kind of laboratory opportunity. The School 
requires practical as well as class-room work of its students, 
and expects to place them in positions in connection with the 


.Seminary. 


churches of Greater Boston where they can secure a certain 
measure of self-help and at the same time learn their business 
in a practical apprenticeship. It is also profitable for a young 
man who wishes to become a successful minister to acquire a 
knowledge of traditions, convictions, and ideals other than his 
own, and that can best be done in a school marked not only. by 
great diversity in the denominational allegiances of the faculty, 
but by an equal variety in the student body. i 

The visiting ministers enjoyed going to school again, and 
many of them attended, during the meetings, the regular lec- 
tures of the members of the faculty. The afternoons were 
given to the special lectures, to meetings of the Alumni Asso- 
ciations, to social fellowship, and on each day to a devotional 
service in Divinity Chapel. Two evening dinners at the Har- 
vard Union were largely attended by faculty, alumni, and 
students. On one evening the members of the Society for 
Promoting Theological Education were the hosts. Dr. How- 
ard N. Brown presided, and brief addresses were made by 
Dr. Minot Simons, Mr. George R. Blinn, and Dean Sperry. On 
the succeeding evening the hosts were the Trustees of Andover 
Dr. Page presided, and brief addresses were made 
by Dr. Charles F. Carter and Dr. Samuel A. Bliot. At the 
closing meeting of the two Alumni Associations in general 
session the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved: That we, the members of the Alumni Associations of the 
Schools now federated in the Theological School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, heartily thank the officers and faculty of the School, our hosts 
at the Harvard Union, and especially Dean Sperry and Professor 
Foote, for their considerate care of our comfort and enlightenment 
during these days of happy fellowship and prophetic expectation. 

Resolved: That we pledge our loyal and patient support to the 
efforts of the dean and the faculty to promote, through the agency 
of a school of noble traditions and exceptional equipment, the cause 
of Christian unity and the advancement of progressive religious 
thought, and especially their purpose to provide the churches with a 
highly trained and consecrated ministry. 

Resolved: That we respectfully express to the faculty the hope 
of the Alumni Associations that an annual Visitation Day or Week 
may be made a regular part of the life and program of the Theologi- 
eal School in Harvard University. ' 


The federated schools have long been alike in their stand- 
ards of scholarship, the subjects and methods of instruction, - 
and in the spirit of teachers and students. The Andover 
Seminary, to be sure, was founded to give professional educa- 
tion to men preparing for the Orthodox Congregational minis- 
try, but long ago it became identified with what was justly 
called “progressive” Orthodoxy. The Harvard Divinity School 
was, in its earlier-years, practically a training-school for 
Unitarian ministers, but thirty years ago it became entirely 
undenominational, and its teachers, as befitted the theological 
faculty of a university, were chosen simply for their ability 
and learning, unrestricted by denominational connections. 

It is evidently the purpose of the faculty of the new School 
to conserve the traditions of the past and to perpetuate them 
in the spirit of the new adventure. The Graduate Department 
of the School, with its function of training scholars and 
developing the men who are to be teachers in other colleges 
and seminaries, will be maintained completely; but, on the 
other hand, the new School has definitely committed its 
energies and resources to the special task of training ministers 
for the churches. The combination of the two faculties in- 
volves no change in the teaching body or in the instruction 
offered, but it does mean a more complete co-ordination of 
instruction and a definite strengthening and broadening of 
all the departments of the School. ; : 

Unitarians may take the utmost satisfaction in the sub- 


other schools. 
sion here was given, but it is understood 
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stantial progress of this new adventure and in its promise 
of serviceableness to the free churches. 
churches have for a hundred years largely depended upon 
the Harvard Divinity School for the supply of ministers. 
recent years there have been grave .apprehensions that the 
School was ceasing to function effectively. These apprehen- 
si are now dispelled. Already the number of young men 
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preparing for the Unitarian ministry has doubled the en- 
rollment of recent years, and there is every reason to believe, 
not only that the increased efficiency of the School will attract 
more and better candidates for the ministry, but that it will 
also provide more complete preparation, a larger outlook, 
and a greater capacity for co-operative work for the kingdom 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


‘Drop in and Hear” 


From a country church comes one of 
the first complaints against the broad- 
easted sermon. 
Mineral, Ill; declares that radio broad- 
easting of sermons from large cities is 
cutting into the work of the rural church. 
Persons on the way to church are invited 
to step into the house of a friend and 
listen to a sermon by some notable city 
preacher. His point of view is as follows: 
“The big-city churches can use radio to 
good effect and help the weaker churches 
of both city and country. They can do 
this in two ways: For one thing, every 
pastor should refuse to preach over the 
radio on Sunday. This will kill all op- 
portunity for excusing one’s self from 
church because one can hear radio ser- 
mons. Second, the radio can be used with 
splendid effect during the week in helping 
to exalt the local church in the commu- 
nity.” 


Fundamentalists Dismiss 
Tennessee Professor 


The correspondent of THE REGISTER 
who is following developments in Tennes- 
see reports the latest victory of the funda- 
mentalists, who have brought about the 
dismissal of Prof. Jesse William Sprowls, 
who teaches genetic psychology in the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. The 
Knoxville Sentinel continues: 

. “No satisfactory reason was given for 


‘the dismissal of Dr. Sprowls, and the 


principals in the controversy decline to 
discuss the matter. It is understood, 


however, that the professor was called to. 


the office of President H. A. Morgan and 
informed that he would not be recom- 
mended for election next year because ‘he 
does not fit in the organization.’ 


“Dr. ‘Sprowls contemplated teaching a . 


‘class in adolescent psychology at the be- 
ginning of this term and for the purpose 
ordered copies of James Harvey Robin- 
son’s book, ‘The Mind in the Making.’ Dr. 


John A. Thackston, head of the Depart- 


ment of Education, it is said, ordered 


that the books be returned, and Dr. 
Sprowls was informed that he would not 
be permitted to give the course at the 
university. Thirty-five students had reg- 
istered for the class, but when it was 
announced that another subject had been 
substituted the enrollment dropped to 
fifteen. 

“The book was written by an eminent 
educator, and is used in a number of 
No reason for its suppres- 


iat it was outlawed by the fact that it 


Rey. Elmer L. Setterland, 


contains a number of references to Dar- 


“win’s theory of evolution. 


“Another complaint laid before the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors charges that Mrs. Philip Hamer, 
of the- History Department, was repri- 
manded by President Morgan for voting 
in the recent charter referendum, and was 
told she would be dismissed if she went to 
Nashville to support the equal-rights-for- 
women bill. 

“These and other incidents have aroused 
members of the faculty to make a stand 
for liberalism at the university. It is 
complained that faculty meetings are no 
more regarded than high-school debates, 
and that the Morgan-Hoskins-Thackston 
group exercise an autocratic control. 


plained by the password among them, 
which is ‘Who is next?” 


Urges League of Nations 


A committee on churches, organized 
within the League of Nations Non-Parti- 
san Association, is planning to submit 
to the entire body of clergy in the United 
States, in printed form, a statement of 
the basis, aims, and achievements of the 
League of Nations. This will be done for 
the purpose of enlisting church opinion 
in the attempt to persuade this or a 
subsequent Administration to enter the 
League of Nations.: This statement makes 
plain the fact that, in view of the rapid 
development of the means of destruction 
of life and property, the preservation of 
liberty and civilization requires that goy- 
ernments co-operate in the formation of 
some association of nations which shall 
haye for its primary end the perpetua- 
tion of peace. 


The Power of Prayer 


The commission on evangelism and life 
service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, believing that the outstanding 
need of the world is a vital personal re- 
ligion, sent a message throughout the 
country calling for special services dur- 
ing Holy Week. The message was chiefly 
a summons to the churches to use that 
“greatest power on earth, the power of 
prayer.” “Prayer will release more 
energy for the world’s help than any 
other agency. Pentecosts are ever at 
hand and will fall upon the Church when 
by the same method that precipitated the 
first Pentecost she brings herself close to 
the Infinite. The world’s deepest need is 
not political, is not economic; it is, in 
every age, and above all at the present 
hour, the need of vital personal religion.” 


The. 
- opposition of the teachers is best ex- 


“Abide With Me” 


The favorite hymn of the nation is 
“Abide with Me.” The hymn nearest to 
it in preference is “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.” The survey was completed recently 
by a musical magazine which sent in- 
quiries to representative church people 
throughout the country. The words of 
“Abide with Me” were written by Rev. 
Henry Francis Lyte, an obscure English 
clergyman, just before he died. The tune 
for the words was composed by William 
Henry Monk, an English organist. 


United Presbyterians 
Restate Faith 


A restatement of faith for the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Chureh of America has been formulated 
by a committee of scholars and theolo- 
gians of the church, and will be brought 
before the sixty-first meeting of the Assem- 
bly in May at Buffalo, N.Y. If ratified 
by that body, it will be set down as church 
law. The restatement will be made in 
forty-four articles, will be expressed in 
popular language, and will be designed to 
give a more generous interpretation to 
statements of doctrine. However, the 
church will not let down the bars in 
divorcee. Marriage after divorce will be 
granted only to the innocent party in a 
case in which adultery has been the cause 
of separation. 


Distribution of Religions 
in Palestine 
In view of the interest recently excited 
in the Zionist movement, it is interesting 
to glance over the figures for the popula- 
tion of Palestine. The country has a total 
of 757,182 people, according to the recent 
census. Ten per cent. are Christian, 11 
per cent. are Jews, and 79 per cent. are 
Mohammedans. In but two cities is there 
a preponderating Jewish population, Jeru- 
salem and Tiberias. Jerusalem, with a 
population of 62,000, has 34,000 Jews. The 
balance is about equally divided between 
Christians and Mohammedans. Bethlehem 
and Nazareth are the only towns in which 
Christians predominate.. The figures for 
Bethlehem read as follows: Christians, 
5,838 ; Mohammedans, 818; Jews, 2. Naz- 
areth has a population of 7,424, of which 
approximately two-thirds are Christian 
and one-third Jew. With the exception of 
the seaport of Jaffa, the other large cen- 
ters are largely Mohammedan. The Pal- 
estine Weekly, Zionist organ, claims that, 
according to figures available from the 
Roman occupation, Palestine once sup- 
ported a population of 7,000,000. 
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The Social Service Profession 


Even as late as the revised edition of Warner’s American Charities 
the rapid expansion of the movement had made it plain that the whole 


matter must be thoroughly worked over and brought up to date. 


The 


public, no less than-those who make social service a profession, has had 
to wait fourteen years to have this study brought adequately within the 
covers of a single volume. The book by Prof. Frank D. Watson, in which 


this is so well done, is reviewed elsewhere on this page. 


The publication 


of his book, together with Miss Richmond’s Social Case Work (a sup- 
plement to Social Diagnosis), Kelso’s History of the Poor Relief Laws 
of Massachusetts, and The Horizon of the Settlements, by Woods and Ken- 
nedy, prove the year 1922 a memorable one in the steady push to make 


social service a profession. 


Any one reading these books is impressed 


with the fact that there is emerging a body of fundamental guiding 
principles, a body of ever improving professional standards, a technique 
developed by scientific method, and a patient, humane, and spirited 
devotion to the work, which characterizes the professional workers in 
law and medicine—Walter Folger Greenman. 


An Indispensable Book 


Turn CHARITY ORGANIZATION MOVEMENT IN 
Ton Unitep Stares. By Frank D. Watson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

It is probably safe to say that for a 
full generation at least this will be the 
indispensable handbook for students. Its 
study must surely correct the provincial- 
ism of isolated workers who often dis- 
credit the whole movement because they 
enthusiastically support projects which in 
larger centers have at great expense 
proved mischievous. In point of perspec- 
tive, of the precise emphasis given to 
many values, of enthusiastic faith in the 
application of fundamental principles to 
individual needs, this book leaves little 
to be desired. 

For years, social workers have been 
marking important articles in the current 
social periodicals, and filing them away 
for future use. That stack, formidable 
in bulk, can now safely be turned over to 
the junk man. All these valuable para- 
graphs and many more have been classi- 
fied and assembled in this volume. Pro- 
fessor Watson will have their gratitude 
for that. 

This book should carry a discipline in 
wholesome humility to all social workers. 
There is an inner strut, not always well 
concealed, in most social workers, in the 
conviction that no one can speak con- 
vincingly of their professional problems 
who has not had actual experience in 
case work, or who has not had submitted 
to his consideration a large number of 
cases skillfully prepared. If one reads 
the book before running through the pref- 
ace, as this reviewer did, again and again 
his heart will warm to the author as one 
who has had much intimate experience in 
handling difficult cases. In the preface, 
to his amazement, he finds that the au- 
thor’s contact has been strictly academic. 
He has literally read everything there was 
to read. He has had intimate conference 
with all the outstanding leaders. He must 
revive our faith in the value of a good 
intellect scientifically administered in the 
interest of human welfare. W. F. G. 


Some Monumental Welfare Work 


SERVICH WITH FicHTING Man. (Two Vol- 
umes.) New York: Association Press. 


History or AMERICAN Rup Cross NURSING. . 


New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


Service with Fighting Men is worthy 
of the greatest achievement of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, its 
work with the soldiers and sailors prin- 
cipally in the Great War. The intention 
of the volumes is to show how this serv- 
ice sustained morale, that is, kept the 
fighting man normal in his abnormal en- 
vironment. A history of the war work of 
the Y. M. C. A., the book is also a com- 
plete and discerning study of that vast 
field of operations known as welfare 
work. It is something more than a com- 
pilation of statistics and chronology of 
events; it is really an inside history of 
one of the most interesting episodes of 
the war, the life as it was actually lived 
by the fighting man, for no one had op- 
portunity better than the Y. M. C. A. man 
for studying the soldier in the field of op- 
erations. Service with Fighting Men, while 
it is first a description of Y. M. C. A. ac- 
tivities, will prove a valuable addition 
to the libraries of welfare workers and 
sociological students. 

Says Chief Justice William H. Taft in 
the foreword: “This work sets forth one 
of the greatest achievements of peace in 
all the history of human warfare. The 
American Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in its welfare work served between 
four and five millions of American sol- 
diers and sailors, at home and overseas. 
As General Pershing has said, it con- 
ducted nine-tenths of the welfare work 
among the American forces in Europe. 
Moreover, alone among American welfare 
societies, this organization, first and last, 
ministered to not less than nineteen mil- 
lions of the soldiers of the Allied Armies 
and extended its helpful activities to over 
five millions of prisoners of war.” 

The volumes are filled with valuable 
facts and figures, interesting items of 
war service, and methods of work. Chap- 
ter one is devoted to an analysis of the 
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leading campaigns of the World War. 
Chapter two may be read with profit by 
welfare -workers, for in it are described 
principles and methods of service evolved 
from intensified experience. After read- 
ing chapter eleven one gets an idea of the 
magnitude of the task assigned the Y. M. 
Cc. A.—a task that was as important as 
providing rations and munitions. The two 
chapters seventeen and thirty-two are as 
full descriptions as any material ever 
given the public of the way such an or- 
ganization may minister to the spiritual 
needs of men in camp, on the march, and 
in battle. With the conclusion of strife, 
the Y. M. C. A. was obliged to change its 
program radically. Its work now began to 
be educational. Chapter. thirty-four pre- 
sents the comprehensive educational sys- 
tem evolved by the Association. Chapters 
fifteen and thirty-one will be particularly 
interesting to the people who contributed 
to the welfare work funds, for they tell 
the way the money was gathered and dis- 
tributed. Those looking for details of 
work done in the camps at home and 
abroad will find them in chapters twelve, 
fourteen, twenty-five, twenty-nine. A vi- 
tally important part of the Association 
program was the recreational work, as 
depicted in chapter thirty-five. Chapter 
thirty-six is devoted to women’s work; 
chapters forty-four to fifty-two, to aid 
of prisoners of war. Part five has an in- 


‘ternational significance, since it treats of 


service with the soldiers of France, Por- 
tugal, Poland, Russia, Belgium, and Italy. 
The appendixes constitute an elaborate 
work in themselves, including executive 
organizations, militarizing the Y. M. C. A., 
financing, housing, post: exchange, religion, 
and education. 

These volumes have been sent to each 
man and woman who served with the 
Y. M. C. A., and doubtless will be read 
by those welfare workers with interest 
and comprehension. But the book has a 
wider appeal; it should be in the library 
of every sociologist, clergyman, and phi- 
lanthropist. It should be read by that 
vast army of men and women who have 
devoted themselves to serving humanity, 
for it is as fine a piece of writing, descrip- 
tive of devotion to human need, as has 
been written. The editorial board con- 
sisted of William H. Taft, chairman ; Fred- 
eric Harris, managing editor; Frederic H. 
Kent and William J. Newlin, associate 
editors. % 


Says Warren G. Harding, president 
American National Red Cross, in the fore- 
word: ‘Here is her own story [that of the 
American Red Cross Nurse]. The ex- 
periences of many thousands of nurses, 
selected from personal letters, reports, 
and official correspondence, and recorded 
in their history, make it both a source- 
book of vital professional significance 
and a profoundly human document. For 
the first time, there is properly character- 
ized and described the magnificent con- 
tribution of American nurses in aid of 
human suffering, not only on the battle- 
field, but in all the heretofore hidden 
places where humanity was miserable be- 
cause of war.” The volume is a sta- 
tistical record of nursing experience in 
cantonment, base and field hospital, emer- 
gency station, and naval hospital, in Great 
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Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, the Bal- 
kans, Palestine, Poland, Prussia, Russia, 
and Siberia. It gives the history of Red 
Cross nursing from the days when Flor- 
ence Nightingale went to the Crimea in 
1855, through the period of the Civil War, 
4 and including the World War. ‘The 
operations of the World War were con- 
ducted on such an immense scale that 
many years must pass before an account 
of all the activities can be given the 
public. The yalue of the work done by 
the Red Cross, especially in the field of 
eare of the wounded and sick, is im- 
measurable. This large and ably edited 
work is a permanent contribution to the 
literature describing the part America 
played in the ultimate victory. It will 
be eagerly read by members of the Red 
Cross organization, and by the many 
wounded and sick soldiers who owe their 
return to health and strength to the un- 
tiring devotion of the Red Cross nurse. 
There are four features in the volume 
that chiefly commend themselves to the 
reading public. (1) The history of the 
Red Cross service. (2) Mobilization and 
organization of the various units. (3) 
The particular part played by the Red 
Cross in the World War, including many 
personal contributions, written either on 
the ground or immediately afterward, and 
flavored with the atmosphere of close con- 
tact with the ‘horror and suffering of war. 
(4) Nursing service to civilians during 
the war, including children and refugees. 
Not until a person has read this volume, 
or at least extracts, can he appreciate the 
character .of the service rendered by the 
Red Cross Nurse to those who suffered. 
EB, H. C. 


Rural Sociology 

Tan EVOLUTION oF THH COUNTRY COMMU- 
nity. By Warren H. Wilson. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $2.25. 

Among all the writers on Rural So- 
ciology no man is better qualified by in- 
sight, comprehensive vision, critical dis- 
cernment, and a lifetime given to wide 
and careful study of the subject, than Dr. 
Wilson. 

Assuming that the rural community has 
a peculiar value in the general structure 

' of the national life, he traces the lines of 
its development by logical steps, from the 
pioneer stage, through the era of the 

. household farmer,—when every homestead 
produced about everything the family 
needed and individualism was the strong- 
est characteristic—and the era of exploi- 

_ tation and land speculation through which 
the great Middle West is passing, to the 
evolution of what he calls, for want of 

‘a better name, The Husbandman. The 
Husbandman is the farmer who realizes 
his relation to all other factors of the 
community life, the teachings of science 
on soil fertility, economic management, 
the great and complex world markets, 
and the dominating features of the com- 
munity culture. 

By logical steps, neither restrained by 
conservative opinion nor hurried on by 
radical theories, showing, by the way, that 
the dynamic of progress has been eco- 
nomic need and religious ideals, he reaches 
the conclusion that as the church and 
the school have been the most influential 
of organized institutions, the preacher and 

_ the teacher must come to a thorough un- 


_ 
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The Presbyterian Church at Melrose, Mont., and its next-door neighbor, a 
deserted saloon 


derstanding of the economie, the intellec- 
tual, and the spiritual forees that have 
been, and still are, the vital forces that 
move the society upward. 

The church and the school are facing 
new problems of grave moment, that give 
to teachers and preachers of vision and 
understanding, opportunity for leadership 
greater than ever. 

Dr. Wilson does not go into details of 
instruction. He only lays out in broad 
lines the fundamentals. His pages are 
marked by constructive thought, valuable 
data, quotable epigrams and paragraphs 
that hold the reader’s attention. As a 
whole the book is one that should lie close 
at hand on the table of every rural teacher 
and pastor. No student of rural sociology 
ean afford to miss it. J. N. P. 


Steel Strike Report under Fire 


ANALYSIS OF THH INTHRCHURCH WORLD Movn- 
MENT. REPORT ON THE STHPL STRIKE. By 
Marshall Olds. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This elaborate criticism of the Report 
has the old-fashioned homiletical quality 
of deepening the convictions formed before 
reading it. The character of the man who 
produced the Report and their qualifica- 
tions for it assured many people of its 
value. Mr. Olds’s qualifications as a jour- 
nalist are undisputed, but his fitness to 
review this Report raises a question in 
one’s mind, and Mr. Gary’s participation 
in the adventure is not reassuring. Per- 
haps it is enough to assert that the main 
evils which the Report was written in 
the hope of correcting still exist as fla- 
grant as ever. Ww. F. G. 
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Tun Merrnopist YHAR Book. New York: 
The Methodist Book Concern. 

PsycHoLoGicAL MomMENtTS. By Laurence W. 
Baxter. Philadelphia: Innes & Sons. 

VERSES FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS. By Mary C. 
Austin. Boston: North American Almanac Co. 

AMERICA AND Hurops. By Bishop Hdgar 
Blake. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

CHRIST AND LAsour. By C. F. Andrews. 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

THn OPPRESSION OF THE PoOoR. 
Andrews. Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

To AwakiIne Inp1iA. By S. HB. Stokes. 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 


Byer F. 


The Homesteader 

THE CHURCH ON THE CHANGING FRONTIER. 
By Helen O. Belknap. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

This book, issued under the direction 
of Edmund de S. Brunner of the Com- 
mittee on Social and Religious Surveys, 
with illustrations, maps, and charts, in- 
eludes intensive studies of four counties 
in as many Western States. It sets forth 
every fact of significance touching the 
religious interests of those widely scat- 
tered communities. Change the names of 
the localities and the most characteristic 
recreations, and it might apply to many 
rural sections of the country. Unhesitat- 
ingly the author endorses the twentieth- 
century adaptation of the old circuit-rider 
principle, encouraging preaching service 
combined with the activities of commu- 
nity centers that minister to the lonely 
units scattered over the range. In cor- 
roboration of this principle the author 
eites in detail the very successful experi- 
ment of the Congregationalists at Coll- 
bran, Col. To the minister who yearns 
to be a community builder, this is the 
field for him. Wi eG. 


A First Short Step 

Tun Mnssach or STHWARDSHIP. A Book 
FoR Dainty DEryOTIONS AND CLASS Stupy. By 
Ralph 8. Cushman. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 

“The task the author has set himself in 
finding for seventy chapters distinctive 
and valuable material upon stewardship, 


-each chapter arranged upon the same for- 


mula, might well hint at the measure of 
his «success. Bent upon getting at the 
vital heart of stewardship, any reader 
would find the book intolerable. But were 
he content to expose himself daily to what 
sundry good people have printed, mainly 
in the religious press, nearly or remotely 
touching on stewardship, this is the book 
for him. It is not quite fair to the Bible 
to compel it to yield texts for use in deal- 
ing with the rapidly changing conditions 
of our social order. Stewardship is a- 
great principle to which in the past the 
Church has paid scant attention. This 
book is a first short step in the right 
direction. We HerG, 
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Arbor Day Plans 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I mean to plant some trees to-day. 
Not maples, elms, or oaks, 

Or pines or poplars,—no, sir-ee; 
They'll do for other folks. 


But I'll set out some cherry-trees 
(Now don’t you think I’m wise?) 

And apple-trees, so “I” can count 
On having lots of pies. 


A Small Boy’s Mistake 
in Old Mackinaw 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Long, long ago there lived in Old Macki- 
naw a dear little boy whose name was 
Lloyd. The little village was new at that 
time, and the reason why it is called Old 
Mackinaw is because there was once a 
fort near the spot where the village now 
stands. Lloyd knew the story of the Old 
Fort. 

He knew that it was built by the French 
who came sailing overseas to live in the 
great wilderness of North America long 
before the days of George Washington. 
Most of these Frenchmen were fur-traders. 
They brought goods and trinkets from 
Canada in birch-bark canoes to trade with 
the Indians for warm furs. While the 
fur-traders were in Old Mackinaw they 
used to live in the fort with the French 
soldiers; the traders had dwelling-houses 
of their own and storehouses for ‘their 
goods. 

When George Washington was a young 
man there was a war between the French 
people and the WBnglish people. The 
French said that all this part of the 
country should belong to the King of 
France, and the English people said that 
all this part of the country should belong 
to the King of England. The English 
won the war. After that, the French 
soldiers moved out of the fort and English 
soldiers moved in. 

Then came the War of the American 
Revolution when Gen. George Washington 
was Commander-in-Chief of our American 
Army. As we all know, and as the little 
boy Lloyd knew too, the Americans won 
that war and Gen. George Washington 
became first President of the United 
States. 

Before the end of the war, though, the 
English soldiers feared that the Americans 
might capture Old Fort Mackinaw. That 
was why it was decided to move the fort, 
blockhouses and all, by rafts in the sum- 
mer and over the ice in the winter, to 
Mackinae Island and there build a new 
fort. This was done, and the site of Old 
Fort Mackinaw, where so many men, 
women, and children had lived and died 
for nearly two hundred years, was for 
more than one hundred years afterward 
one of the loneliest spots in the vast 
- wilderness. 

Lloyd had listened to many a tale of 
Old Fort Mackinaw, because in those days, 
immediately after the railroads came, 
there were always summer visitors in the 
little new village, and all visitors were 


interested in the Old Fort. To go to the 
Old Fort and dig for relics was one of 
the chief amusements of Old Mackinaw 
at that time. Grown folk and children 
used to pass hours searching for relics 
in the clearing where the fort once stood 
facing the wide blue straits and sur- 
rounded on three sides by dense evergreen 
woods. 

Bits of blue china found in the sands, 
jew’s-harps, coins, curious: old-time fish- 
hooks, hand-wrought nails, and trifles like 
these were children’s treasures. Beads 
were the commonest of all relics found 
at the Old Fort. The fur-traders were 
always supplied with pounds and pounds 
of pretty beads to trade with the Indians 
for furs. At various times during the 
long years of the Old Fort’s history, 
quantities of these beads were lost on 
the ground. 

Anyway, the little boy whose name was 
Lloyd had searched for beads at the Old 
Fort until he didn’t care to search for 
any more. One reason why he tired of 
hunting for beads was because it was 
growing harder every year to find them. 
It wasn’t much fun to search an hour 
in the sands for perhaps a teaspoonful 
of tiny blue and white beads. The time 
came when Lloyd would rather go swim- 


ming with other little boys any day than ~ 


to go to the Old Fort with the relic- 
diggers; he said he was sick of hunting 
for beads. 

It was on one of those days that the 
small boy made a mistake. His mother 
had a caller from a distant city. The 
ealler said she would be happy to find 
a few beads to take home from Old Fort 
Mackinaw. 

Now it happened that Lloyd’s mother 
expected other callers and could not leave 
home. Her little boy also expected callers 
to go swimming with him. Next thing 
Lloyd knew, though, his mother was tell- 
ing Mrs. Brown—of course that wasn’t 
her real name—that Lloyd would go with 
her to the Old Fort and show her how 
and where to find beads. 

It was a lovely summer day, and when 
Lloyd knew that he must go to the Old 
Fort with Mrs. Brown, or Mrs. Anybody 
for that matter, he was so disappointed 
that if he had been a girl he would have 
eried. 

It was no use, though, to make a fuss. 
In those old-fashioned days small boys 
did as their mothers bade them. How- 


‘ever, Lloyd told his mother that he would 


give Mrs. Brown a long string of his own 
beads if she would rather not take the 
walk to the Fort on such a warm, still 
day. 

“But I wish to find the beads myself!” 
Mrs. Brown explained ever so sweetly. 
“And if you please, I wish to visit the 
Old Fort site! It is such a historic spot!” 
_ “Lloyd will go with you,” repeated the 
small boy’s mother. And Lloyd went, 
when he wished with all his heart to go 
swimming instead. 

Even so, Lloyd was polite to Mrs. 
Brown, although she had to walk rather 
too fast for comfort to keep up with his 
nimble footsteps as he followed the brown 
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trail through the cedars, the spruce-trees, 


the balsams, and the Norway pines of the 
Old Mackinaw forest. Lloyd grew more 
cheerful, too, as he flew along the trail. 
In his pocket was a bottle half filled with 
treasured Old Fort beads of every shape, 
color, and size. Those beads were the 
price he was willing to pay for a chance 
to go swimming that glorious afternoon. 

The trees met overhead near the old 
canoe-landing, and a bit of the way was 
so dark. and gloomy, Mrs. Brown was 
glad that her little guide went whistling 
through the silent place. 

On reaching the sunbright clearing, Mrs. 
Brown and Lloyd saw other relic-hunters 
hard at work digging for relics. One 
man had found a brass button.from a 
soldier’s coat; and when Mrs. Brown saw 
that button, she straightway began to look 
for beads. She hunted and she hunted 
and she hunted, but she didn’t find a bead. 

Lloyd finally walked toward a gnarled 
old apple-tree, where, without being seen, 
he scattered his precious beads in the 
soft earth where relic-diggers had been 
recently at work. Those beads had cost 
Lloyd many an hour of patient work in 
days gone by, but he was willing to give 
them all away for a chance to go swim- 
ming with the boys that afternoon. He 


Father Time 


Old Father Time to his children doth 
say: 
“Go on with your duties, my dears, 
On the right hand is work, on .the left 
hand is play, 
See that you tarry with neither all day, 


But faithfully build up the years.” 
—Charles Mackay. 


Sentence Sermon 
He who is true to the best he knows 
to-day will know a better best to-morrow. 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


would help Mrs. Brown pick up those 
same beads, he thought, and then together 
they would walk swiftly homeward, In- 
dian file, and he would go swimming. 
When the last bead was shaken out and 
the bottle thrown away, the small boy 
called : 


“QO Mrs. Brown, come here, come here! - 


If you want to find a lot of beads, here 
they are!” 

And there they were! 

Mrs. Brown came gladly. In half an 
hour she and Lloyd had picked up nearly 
all the beads. Mrs. Brown talked all the 
time, because she was so delighted; but 
Lloyd didn’t say much until they couldn’t 
find another bead. Then said he, “Now 
let’s\ hurry home!” 

“Oh, my dear child, no!” Mrs. Brown 
exclaimed. “I was ready to give up and 
go back to stay the rest of the afternoon 
with your mother until you found this 
place, because the sun is hot out here, but 
now !—why, child, perhaps we shall find 
another spot exactly like this,—who 
knows?” 

Lloyd knew, but what could he say and 
what could he do? Mrs. Brown settled 
down to dig for beads all the afternoon; 


and he was obliged to stay with her as 


his mother advised. 
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A Petal Storm 


MARJORIE DILLON 


4 I played beneath the apple-trees 
} = : An April day or two ago; 
i Like magic came a saucy breeze 
: And buried me in rosy snow. 


j 

r , . 

“Tt would be discouraging,” Mrs. Brown 

admitted once that afternoon, “if we 

_ hadn’t found so many beads in one place, 

J wouldn’t give up now, for anything!” 

J When the shadows were long in the 

_ Old Fort clearing and it was nearly dark 

in the forest, when swimming-time was 
over and supper-time had come, Mrs. 
_Brown-said fare-thee-well to the Old Fort 
—and not before. 

; That night, when the whippoorwills 

were beginning their evening concert, the 
little boy, in answer to her puzzled ques- 
_tion, told his mother how Mrs. Brown 
happened to find so many beads’ in one 
place. 
' That little boy is a.big man now, put he 
has never forgotten the day in the long 
ago when he made a big mistake. 

[All rights reserved] 
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A Squirrel Surprise Party 
: MARY BRADFORD 


“We'll be back at supper-time,” called 
Uncle Ben, as he and Jack tramped out 
of the dooryard toward the maple grove. 

“Not a minute late!” called back Aunt 
Helen, stamping snow off her feet at the 
kitchen door. ‘“Baking-powder biscuits 
wait forno man, if you’d have them good.” 

Jack and Uncle Ben whistled cheerily 
as they made their way over the snowy 
meadow,. pulling the heavy home-made 
sled after them, 

_ “Never knew such a cold spring,” said 
Uncle Ben, turning up his coat collar. 
“Don’t believe winter is ever going this 
year. Haven’t seen a squirrel yet.” 

“Best winter I can remember,” an- 
swered Jack, winding his gay scarlet 
muffler to cover his blue ears. Hope the 
squirrels won’t come out to say spring is 
here till I’ve learned to take the last jump 
on my new skis. Tom did it yesterday 
without going on his nose. I can jump the 
first one,—we all can. Tom’s the only 
one who can make the last one, though. 
T'll do it yet,” he added, giving a vigor- 
ous tug at the sled, to show his spirit. 

“Guess I liked winter as well as you do 
when I was a shaver your age,” said 
Uncle Ben. “Now I like the open fire 
‘better than you do, maybe.” 

“Don’t know,” said Jack, seeing no un- 
derlying thought in Uncle Ben’s remark. 
“Nothing I like better’n the open fire after 
“supper. Pop corn and roasted apples— 
guess nothing tastes better’n that.” 

“We'll bring a few open-fire chunks 

home on the sled,” said Uncle Ben. ‘“Get- 
~ting low on real backlogs. Those old 
_chunks by the bridge will keep us warm 
“evenings till it’s time for fires to be out 
for the summer.” 

Chatting happily and working hard, 
Uncle Ben and Jack spent a busy after- 
7 noon inspecting the maple grove and set- 

ting the little sugar-house in order. “Now 
if home and hot biscuits,” said Uncle 
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Ben, locking the sugar-house door behind _ 


him. “And we'll surprise Aunt Helen by 
bringing a fine open fire with us,” he 
added, taking his grip on the sled, on 
which three heavy chunks of an old log 
were laid. 

The backlogs were piled on the wide 
brick hearth, Uncle Ben and Jack were 
shining clean as to hands and face, just 
as Aunt Helen took two big pans of 
brown fluffy biscuits from the oven. 

“Don’t put on one of your wonderful 
backlogs till after supper,” she had said, 
“not till the minute we can all sit down 
together. The fire doesn’t need it till 
then, anyway.” 

Leisurely they ate supper, chatting com- 
fortably of the happenings of the day. 

“And I wished winter wouldn’t go till” 
—hbegan Jack, recalling a difference on the 
weather with Uncle Ben. “Why, what 
was that—that funny little noise?” 

“Didn’t hear anything,” said Uncle Ben. 
“Yes, this young rascal says he hopes 
winter’ll hold till”’— 

“Please do listen! Just a minute!” 
urged Jack, cocking his head like a listen- 
ing dog. “It’s from the hearth,’ tip- 
toeing in that direction and coming to a 
stop with an ear close to one of the new 
backlogs. “Hush! Do come, Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Helen!” 

Following his cautious example, Uncle 
Ben and Aunt Helen tiptoed toward their 
small nephew, curiosity in every line of 
their faces. 

“Hush! Put your ears down close. 
They’re quieter now,” whispered Jack. 

Obediently Uncle Ben and Aunt Helen 
knelt on the hearth and laid their ears 
on the rough bark of the log, and’ next 
minute gave a surprised start. 

“Hear him?’ chuckled Jack. “And 
Uncle Ben said this morning he hadn’t 
seen one yet and hoped he would soon!” 

This time a sharp little “parink” came 
from the log. 

“Squirrel, sure as you live,” said Uncle 
Ben. “And no wonder he woke up and 
thought spring had come in a hurry, in 
front of this fire!” 

“What’ll we do with him- when he’s 
out?” asked Jack, anxiously, his heart soft 
as wax for all animals. “It’s too cold to 
turn him out in the woods, or he’d have 
waked up himself. He'll freeze, won’t he, 
if we let him loose outdoors?” 

“You're. the last person in the world 
to cage anything alive,” said Aunt Helen. 
“Maybe if we put the log outdoors he’d 
go to sleep again till his own getting-up 
time comes.” 

Jack lifted questioning eyes to Uncle 
Ben, his final court of appeal. “Would he, 
Uncle Ben?” 

“Guess he’s too thoroughly waked up 
now,” said Uncle Ben, listening to the re- 
peated scolding “parinks” from the inside 
of the log. “Next minute he'll be coming 
out this little hole, and then we'll have 
to shoo him out the door.” 

Jack secampered for the woodshed. “The 
old guinea-pig cage!’ he called back. 
“Let’s keep him in it till it’s warm enough 
for him outdoors !” 

As gently as possible, Uncle Ben split 
the log as it lay, and let the guinea-pig 
cage fall over the dividing halves. 

“Oh, oh!” said Jack, rocking up and 
down on his toes, “A whole family !” 
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Yes, there they were as snug as you 
please, a red squirrel family gone to bed 
for the winter, with their winter break- 
fasts and lunches and dinners, in the 
shape of nuts, tucked all around them. 

“Well, I never did have such a surprise 
party,” laughed Aunt Helen. 

“Uncle Ben didn’t ’xpect to see his 
spring squirrel so soon!” chuckled Jack. 

“Little did I know we were giving a 
whole squirrel family a sleighride when 
we drew those backlogs home,” said Uncle 
Ben, bent over the cage in great interest. 
“Little dazed, poor little chaps,—and thin. 
It’s a surprise party for them, too.” 

You may be sure that Jack made that 
squirrel family as comfortable as ever he 
could—old soft rags for them to cuddle 
into, and nuts and grain to eat. Of course 
he grew fond of them,—who wouldn't? 
And the squirrels must have grown fond 
of Jack, because they grew in almost no 
time to trust him—his slow movements 
and quiet voice. 

It wasn’t long—two weeks, perhaps— 
before spring decided to come, after all. 
Sometimes, as every one knows, it comes 
with a sudden rush, and the day came 
when Jack felt it would be safe to let his 
pets out of their cage into the sunny out- 
doors. No longer thin were those squir- 
rels as they scampered off to their own 
woods, but fat and strong and merry for 
the coming summer. 

Often Jack sees them, busy from morn- 
ing till night, as is the way of squirrels, 
and from the way the squirrels stop and 
cock their bright eyes at him, I’m sure 
they know him and love him as the little 
boy who wouldn’t rob them of their free- 


dom. [All rights reserved | 


Restoration of Monroe Home 


The Sulgrave Institution, organized to 
promote good feeling among Whnglish- 
speaking peoples, is raising a fund to buy 
the former home of James Monroe, fifth 
President of the United States. At pres- 
ent used as a junk and rag-sorting shop, 
the house, a two-story brick in Colonial 
style, stands at Prince and Lafayette 
Streets, once a residential neighborhood 
of fashion. The society hopes to have 
money enough to buy the historical land- 
mark in time to dedicate it on December 
2, 1928, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the signing of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Dolly’s Wardrobe . 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


I’m busy with my dolly’s clothes 
I’ve looked her wardrobe through 

To see how much she bas to wear 
With fashions that are-new. 


But what she has is not the kind 
To make a proper show; 

For nothing is in fayor now 
That was a year ago. 


Then, hats were tilted toward the left, 
With decorations bright ; 

This year they’re trimmed with sober tints, 
And tilted toward the right. 


The skirts that were so very short, 
Much longer now appear ; 

Tt’s plain no stylish doll can wear 
One thing she wore last year! 


[Aprit 19 1923 
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WORK 


Nominations for A. U. A. Officers 


PRESIDENT 
Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 


: VICE-PRESIDENTS 

_ Northern New Hngland 

James A. Tufts, Exeter, 
Southern New England 

Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass. 
Middle States 

Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Southern States 

George Soulé, New Orleans, La. 
Central West 

Arthur E. Morgan, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rocky Mountain States 

Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col. 
Pacific Coast 

Edward T. Williams, Berkeley, veo 
Dominion of Canada 


N.H. 


‘Murray BE. Williams, Montreal, Canada. 


SECRETARY 


Louis C. Cornish, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


W. Forbes Robertson, Arlington, Mass. 


TREASURER 
Henry H, Fuller, Lancaster, Mass. 


Directors (for three years) 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, Boston, Mass. 
George R. Blinn, Bedford, Mass. 
Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn. 
Frederick R. Griffiin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. Park, Boston, Mass. 
Carl 0. Sayward, New York, N.Y. 


Bishop Slattery Will Speak 


Rt. Rev. Charles Lewis Slattery, Bishop 
Coadjutor of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Massachusetts, will be the speaker at the 
next meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, Monday, April 30, at 11 a.m., in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
It is hoped that a large audience 
will be present to give him a cordial 
Ministers are reminded that 
. this is the last meeting for the introduc- 

tion of resolutions to be placed on the 


Mass. 


welcome. 


May postal ballot. 


New Organ, Pulpit, and Parsonage 
The church at Florence, Mass., is re- 
joicing in the largest annual accession to 
At Easter, seven- 
At its annual 
meeting the parish increased its yearly 
budget by nearly 50 per cent. and voted 
the minister, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, a 
The executive 
committee has been authorized by the 
parish to select a building site for a par- 
sonage, and next year will probably see 
this project well under way. This year, 
for the first time, an every-member can- 
yass will be conducted by the society. A 

‘ new pipe organ was installed in March, 
the gift of friends in the parish. The 
4 church school is now at work raising 
money for a new pulpit and communion 
table to match the design of the organ, 


membership since 1879. 
teen joined the church. 


$200 increase in salary. 


and hopes to have these in place on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday in June. During January 
the minister gaye a series of public Sun- 
day evening lectures on ‘What Unita- 
rians Believe.” The series was backed 
by a spirited campaign of paid newspaper 
advertising, and the lectures were re- 
ported at length in the press. 
terest in Unitarianism was greatly stimu- 
lated by the series, and a generous appro- 
priation has been made for further paid 
advertising. New projects this year have 
included the mailing of a monthly calen- 
dar to the parish constituency, and the 
installation of a Wayside Pulpit eee 
changeable letter device. 


Unitarian Bequests 


Unitarian societies benefited by the will 
of Mrs. Laura A. Whitmore, Brookline, 
Mass., recently deceased, are the church 
at Stoneham, Mass., the Unitarian Pen- 
sion Society, and the Society for the Re- 
lief of Aged Unitarian Clergymen. These 
organizations, with the Home for the Aged 
in Stoneham, will each receive 3/100 of 
the estate, valued at $86,000 personalty 
and $12,000 realty. 


Timely Discussions 
at Southern Conference 


The Southern Conference of Unitarian 
Churches met at Louisville, Ky., April 
10, 11, and 12. The program for Tuesday, 
April 10, included: a discussion on the 
sermon by Frederick Weygold, who gave 
the layman’s point of view, and Rey. J. 
Franklin Burkhart, Charleston, 8.C., who 
spoke for the ministers. A discussion on 
“Music in Our Churches—What and 
How,” was led by Reginald W. Billin. 
The evening address was given by Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, on “The Three Great 
Principles of Faith: Catholic, Protestant 
and Liberal.” Wednesday, the following 
subjects were discussed: “How to Make 
the Alliance Go,’ “Church Advertising,” 
“How to Make the League Go,’ “Young 
People, the Hope of Our Salvation,” 
“The Y. P. R. U. Meetings—When, How, 
and Where?” “Star Island, Ahoy!” “A 
Summer Camp as a Getter,” “Church 
Dramatics.” The day closed with an ad- 
dress by Dr. William L. Sullivan, “The 
Chureh of Christ and its Conditions of 
Membership.” The final day included dis- 
cussions on “The Child in the Church,” 
“The Art of Story-telling,” “Visual 
Methods in Religious Hdueation,”’ ‘The 
Possibilities of the Pageant,” “How to 
Engineer a Church Party.” Dr. Sullivan 
delivered the final address, taking for sub- 
ject, “The Spiritual Principles of Liberal 
Christianity.” 


Mr. Bridges Applies for Fellowship 


Horace J. Bridges, a distinguished 
leader of the Chicago WHthical Society, 
has applied for fellowship in the Unita- 
rian ministry. 


Local in-: 


Church Installs Radio Set 


The church at Houlton, Me., has in- 
stalled a radio set, by means of which 
people in the isolated sections of Aroos- 
took County may listen to the Sunday 
morning service. The set was installed 
by the WLAN broadcasting station of 
the Putnam Hardware Store. 


Religious Education at Star Island 


Arrangements for the Star Island In- 
stitute for Religious Education for 1923 
are nearing completion. Elliott Hall is 
being redecorated, and the stage provided 
with a new curtain. A new window in 
the roof will greatly improve the lighting 
of the room. fHlectrie fixtures are also 
being installed. Dr. Henry F. Cope, gen- 
eral secretary of the Religious Education 
Association, will lecture during the first 
week on the larger aspects of religious 
education. Prof. A. E. Haydon of the 
University of Chicago will give five lec- 
tures during the second week. -He will 
discuss the Christian religion in its rela- 
tion to other faiths. The three secre- 
taries of the Department of Religious 
Education will be in attendance, lecturing 
and holding conferences. Prof. Theodore 
G. Soares of the University of Chicago 
will be present and will give daily lec- 
tures on the Bible. 


Election at Sterling, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the church at 
Sterling, Mass., officers for 1923 . were 
elected as follows: Moderator, Joseph R. 
Graham; parish committee, Minnie F. 
Bourne, Fannie Stevenson, Joseph R. 
Graham, Caswell A. Wood, Herbert L. 
Minck; clerk and treasurer, Harrison W. 
Rugg. The annual supper was served 
by the Laymen’s League members. 


From Khasi Hills, India 


News comes from India, somewhat de- 
layed, of the thirty-sixth annual confer- 
ence of the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union, 
which held its three days’ session, Decem- 
ber 30 and 31, 1922, and January 1, 1923, 
in the picturesque village of Nongtalang, 
overlooking the great plain of Silhet. 
Nine churches and villages were repre- 
sented. There were sermons and a reli- 
gious address, services for worship, meet- 
ings for business, and reports from the 
various churches, and special young 
people’s and women’s meetings. The 
Young People’s Religious Union is strong, 
and reported excellent work done the past 
year. The sum of ninety-six rupees was 
realized from the doles of rice collected 
by the Christian women in 1922. Mission 
work and the progress of the churches 
are much retarded by lack of funds, 
owing to the poverty of the people. Reso- 
lutions were passed heartily thanking the 
Unitarian women of America for several 
contributions of money. During the con- 
ference nine new members were added to 
the Nongtalang church. ; 
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Twenty-five New Members 


The annual meeting of the church at 
Whitman, Mass., was held Wednesday 
evening, April 4. Supper was served at 
six o'clock’ by the ladies of the Alliance. 
At the business meeting, reports were 
given, and the following officers were 
elected: Trustees: B. 8. Atwood, C. D. 
Reed, W. F. Atwood, H. W. Chandler, 
BH. W. Hunt, C. J. Connor, F. M. Pinni- 
man; clerk, George D. Soule; treasurer, 
Mrs. A. A. Snow. Rey. George L. Thomp- 
son, the minister, gave an account of the 
work of the church since he assumed the 
pastorate in September. There has been 
an increase in the enrollment and attend- 
ance of the Sunday-school T~ caty-five 
people have joined the church siice Junu- 
ary 1. An active Young People’s tteligious 
Union has been formed. The ladies o' 
the Alliance are now planning for the 
annual May Party, which is always oue 
of the important community events of the 
year. 


Extensive Improvements 


at Northfield 


The chureh at Northfield, Mass., has 
been active as usual during the past year. 
Last spring it was found that exterior 
and interior repairs were needed on the 
building, and work was begun during the 
summer yacation. The auditorium has 
been redecorated. The vestry has been 
repaired, cement work having replaced the 
woodwork to a considerable extent. The 
ladies’ parlor is much more convenient 
than formerly. A new cement walk has 
been laid. In the fall, Rev. Roy E. Griffith 
was called as pastor, but he was unable 
to begin his pastorate until April 1. Dur- 
ing the winter Rey. Albert E. Mobbs acted 
as pastor, and did excellent work. ‘The 
Laymen’s League was organized about a 
year ago and is now one of the strongest 
in the Connecticut Valley. The Young 
People’s Religious Union also has been 
active during the winter. Previous to 
Mr. Griffith’s coming, the parsonage was 
painted and repaired. Hyvery department 
of church life is active, and Northfield is 
a working church. 


Mrs. John C. Perkins, 
Horticulturist 


Mrs. John Carroll Perkins, wife of Dr. 
Perkins, minister of the University Uni- 
tarian Church, Seattle, Wash., has been 
exhibiting more than four thousand 
beautiful flowers forced from imported 
bulbs in the course of the winter. Mrs. 
Perkins has a conservatory at her home, 
earefully selected with reference to light 
and heat. She says of the development of 
these remarkable flowers: “Gardening is 
a fine art in which people may become as 
interested in the near future as they now 
are in other arts, music, painting, sculp- 
ture and the like. Three years ago, when 
I first started to import the bulbs which 
I now use, I had a little appreciation of 
gardening as an art from trips which Dr. 
Perkins and I had made to England and 
Holland. There it is a common craving, 
and almost any one who has space has 
it landscaped and planted in beautiful 
_ flowers of all colors and species.” 
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Mrs. Perkins orders the bulbs from 
greenhouses in Holland usually in May. 
For three months the tender bulbs.have 
to be nurtured in the ground. They are 
then ready for forcing and are brought 
into the house and planted in separate 
pots. The difficult thing is to persuade 
all the bulbs to produce blossoms at the 
same time. In order to do this, Mrs. 
Perkins has to watch carefully each 
plant, and change it from sunlight to 
shadow, according’ to the rapidity of its 
development. Mrs..Perkins has succeeded 
in bringing the four thousand separate 
flowers into bloom almost simultaneously. 
Many of the flowers are entirely new to 
that section. They are thoroughbred 
daffodils, hyacinths, and tulips, some of 
them famous. Following her exhibits, 
Mrs. Perkins plants the flowers in the 
gardens of the Unitarian church. At 
times the church, which is built in the 
style of old English architecture, is com- 
pletely surrounded with fiower-beds. 


Laymen Entertain Alliance 


The Allen Memorial Library, Scituate, 
Mass., was the scene of a _ delightful 
gathering recently, when the Laymen’s 
League entertained the Alliance and mem- 
bers and friends of the church. The pro- 
gram included the exhibition of a series 
of beautifully colored lantern-slides of 
Unitarian churches in yarious parts of 
the country, a group of songs by Miss 
Rosamund Dean, and a motion-picture 
exhibition of the Isles of Shoals, last 
summer, when Star Island was the scene 
of various Unitarian gatherings. The 
entertainment concluded with a concert 
by radio from the Shepard stores. 


Popular Discussions . 


at Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the church at 
Flatbush, N.Y., with dinner, was he'd re- 
cently at the social hall. The officers 
elected were: Clerk, H. A. Withers; trus- 
tees, Guy HE. Capron, Allen C. Davison, 
O. Raynor Ostergren. Several discussions 
followed. One was on “Why I am work- 
ing for the Fourth Unitarian Church.” 
The speakers were Bruce R. Duncan, Allen 
C. Davison, and Mrs. Hugo Leipniker. 
Another was “Why Young People are at- 
tracted to the Fourth Unitarian Church.” 
The speaker was Carl F. Ostergren. The 
work of the Women’s Alliance was de- 
scribed by Mrs. Edwin G. Marks. “The 
Fortnightly Club” was described by Frank 
C. Wells, and that of the church school 
was outlined by Theodore 8. Sperry. A 
reading was given by Miss Sally Hamlin, 
and a solo was rendered by Hdwin G. 
Marks. A reading by Theodore 8. Sperry 
concluded the program. 


Miss Colburn an Alliance Director 


Miss Charlotte W. Colburn, Belfast, Me., 
has been appointed director of The Alli- 
ance for the district comprising Augusta, 
Farmington, Waterville, Castine, Lincoln- 
ville, and Belfast. Miss Colburn succeeds 
Mrs. Phalen. Miss Colburn for a number 
of years was president of the Belfast 
Alliance. 


‘of the presence of the divine. 


.the members of the committees. 
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Story of the Oakland Mission 


The interest and attendance at the Uni- — 
tarian Laymen’s League mission held in 
the First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
Calif., March 18 to April 1, exceeded all 
expectations. The ministers and members 
of the churches in San Francisco, Berke- 
ley, and Alameda heartily co-operated 
with the Oakland church by serving on 
committees and attending the mission 
meetings in large numbers. Kenneth Me- 
Dougall arrived ten days before the open- 
ing of the mission and supervised the 
work. of the local committees. 

Night after night, audiences that taxed 
the capacity of the Oakland church build- 
ing were held by Dr. Sullivan’s eloquence, 
as he interpreted liberal Christianity in 
high spiritual terms. The almost univer- 
sal expression of those who attended was 
that Dr. Sullivan’s sermons on “Can We 
Know and Commune with God?” “Is 
Death the End?” and “The Spiritual Prin- 
ciples. of Liberal Christianity” were as 
good as any they had heard. 

Augustus P. Reccord, D.D., of Detroit 
was Dr. Sullivan’s colleague. He was in 
demand as a speaker before the luncheon 
elubs of Oakland, addressing the Lions, 
Kiwanis, High Twelve, Knights of the 
Round Table, Ad, and the Women’s Busi- 
ness and Professional clubs. He also 
spoke before the students of Mills College 
and the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. Dr. Reccord showed insight and 
resourcefulness in answering questions in 
the mission services. All who heard his 
addresses were impressed by his versatil- 
ity and his convincing power as a speaker. 
The congregational singing, led by Well- 
ington Smith, was one of the inspiring 
features of the mission. As a soloist, he 
received high praise. His solos hefore 
the large audience at the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheon given to Ad- 
miral Sims were greatly appreciated. On 
account of the large audiences on the 
Sundays of the mission, and the difficulty 
of accommodating the people in the church 
building, the final service was held in the 
Municipal Auditorium Theatre on Haster 
evening, when 965 were present. ‘The ser- 
mon was by Dr. Sullivan, on “The Spirit- 
ual Principles of Liberal Christianity.” 
He spoke as a prophet of God, and the 
large audience seemed to feel conscious 
lt was an 
occasion never to be forgotten. The sery- 
ice closed with the hymn “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,” which seemed to be the prayer 
of every person present. 

Much of the success of the Oakland 
mission was due to the devoted work of 
Hivery 
person who was asked to serve on a com- 
mittee cheerfully accepted the appoint- 
ment. Before the beginning of the mis- 
sion, more than seventy members of the 
Oakland church signed a card promising 
that they would endeavor to be present 
at every service. The average attendance 
at the thirteen mission services was 403. 
The average at the seven services ad- 
dressed by Dr. Sullivan was 546. The 
members of the church at Oakland and the 
co-operating churches feel grateful to the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for giving 
them the privilege of having a mission 
in Oakland. 
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New Church for Albany, N.Y. 


The society in Albany, N.Y., whose 
ouse of worship was recently sold to 
Greek congregation of that city, has 
ecided to build a new church. The site 
¢ en is at the intersection of Washing- 
‘on Avenue and West Street. It is ex- 
ted that a parsonage will be built on 
e same lot with the church. The plans 
the two buildings have been prepared 
John W. Ames, a Boston architect, de- 


signer of the new buildings at Smith 


Sollege. Mr. Ames was commissioned by 
e American Unitarian Association to 
aw the plans for the church and parson- 
ge. .The membership of the church is 
ore than one hundred, and others at- 
nd whose names are not on the member- 
ship roll. .The auditorium has been de- 
- signed to seat 400. It is hoped the work 

will begin early in the summer and be 

pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 

sible. Services are now being conducted 
a at ris City Club, 1 Elk Street. 


ea 


A Bdeet of Benevolences 


_. The church at Berkeley, Calif., believ- 
‘ing that it could distribute its benevo- 


; America’s Greatest Guide to Homemakers 

f 

HOME BEAUTIFUL 
EXPOSITION 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
APRIL 2I—MAY 5 


HOME EQUIPMENT 
AND MANAGEMENT 


- RECREATION AND 
OUT-DOOR LIFE 


Complete Displays of Furniture, Wall Paper, 
Draperies, China, Glassware, Silverware, Deco- 

' rative Materials, Gas and Electric Devices, Motor 
Boat Show, Baby Show, Food Display. 


FIVE GREAT HALLS 


‘Gallo‘s Symphony Band 
Admission ...... 
Including War Tax 5 5 ¢ 
Personal Direction CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


RUISE. Harry St. Clair Hathaway, Rector St. 
ohn’s, Norristown, Pa., is organizing and will con- 
duct small party for cruising the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic, visiting Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, 
reece, Constantinople, the Holy Land, Egypt and 


the Pyramids. iling New York, June 30th, returning 
September ist. Living on the steamer the entire trip, 
exc land excursions. Expense including steamer, 


hotels, railroads, motor drives, $650 and upwards. 
Those who took similar trip last summer enthusiastic 


about temperature and weather. Write for particulars. 


Individual Cups 


EY Over 40,000 churches use 
a the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co, Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


Two Orchestras: 


“The Christian Famine 


lences more satisfactorily if it had a bud- 
get, has decided to summarize such con- 
tributions in a single appeal to the parish. 
It thus names the objects and amounts: 
American Unitarian Association (chief 
executive and missionary organization), 
$150; Pacific Coast Conference of Unita- 
rian Churches (local executive and mis- 
sionary body), $100; Transylvania Uni- 
tarian Church (second payment on pledge 
of three years’ support), $100; Preaching 
Mission, Oakland (share of expenses as- 
signed to Berkeley), $100; Unitarian Sery- 
ice Pension Society (for ministers grown 
old in the service), $75; General Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches (a biennial 
deliberative and inspirational assembly, 
to be held this year at New Haven, 
Conn.), $25; Long Beach, Calif. (gift to 
a sister church toward the new building), 
$25; miscellaneous minor appeals, $25; 
total, $600. 
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An Alliance Confession of Faith 


The Alliance of Concord, N.H., empha- 
sizes its belief in the church, and in the 
Unitarian gospel. Several members have 
prepared statements of their reasons for 
their faith. The following is an example, 
taken from the Alliance program for 
March 2: “The Unitarian faith appeals 
to me because it puts character before 
creed; because of its simplicity and em- 
phasis on service; and because it accepts 
the gospel of Jesus as its sovereign law 
and resolves, with the help of God, to live 
in honesty and charity with all, and in 
Christian faithfulness with one another.” 


Mr. Smith Called to Jamestown 

Rey. Walter A. Smith of the Adams 
Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N.Y., has re- 
ceived a unanimous call to the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Jamestown, N.Y. 


Hampshire. 


tive Unitarian clergyman. 
lent music. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


OPENS FOR SEASON JUNE 27th 


An ideal summering-place among the hills of New 
Excellent food and good accommodations. 
Out-of-door sports and congenial associations. 
during the summer at the Academy chapel by representa- 
Good congregations and excel- 


Preaching 


The third season promises to be of unusual interest. 


Reservations should be made in advance. 


Address 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


fied with the answers. 
their doubts are honest. 


the world. 


OUR FAITH 


Unitarian young people are talking about it; trying to define it; 
failing to agree upon the definitions offered. 


They are beginning to ask questions, and not always are they satis- 
But their questions are sincere, and 
The situation is extremely hopeful. 
At least one society of Unitarian young people has invited 
discussion of the religious beliefs of other communions, led by 
members qualified to portray their respective shades of belief. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 


Nearly all the societies affiliated with the Y.P.R.U. are planning and 
working so that their delegates will be among those enrolled 
at the Isles of Shoals next July during those two weeks set 
apart exclusively for the development of that spirit in youth, 
which, accepted into the life of the church, is the hope of 
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Class in “Co-operative Thinking 


Rev. Paul McReynolds and the Uni- 
tarian congregation, meeting at the resi- 
dence of J. D. Parsons, Santa Ana, Calif., 
has just instituted an experiment in “co- 
operative thinking.” An adult class for 
the study of religion pursues daily read- 
ings on the lesson. They recite on their 
studies, Sunday morning. The sermon on 
that Sunday is based on some phase of the 
lesson for that day. 


Dr. Sunderland’s Lectures 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland, minister of the 
church at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., began a 


series of Sunday evening illustrated lec- 
tures, April 1, which will continue to May 
13. The subjects and dates are as fol- 
lows: April 1, “Christ in Art’; April 8, 
“The Madonna and Child in Art”; April a8; 
“Luther and the Reformation”; April 22, 
“Shakespeare and his Contemporaries” 


April 29, “Emerson and his Friends” ; 
May 6, “A Sunday in Florence, Italy”; 
May 13, “A Sunday in Rome.” The sec- 


ond series of Dr. Sunderland’s morning 
sermons will begin on May 13 and continue 
until June 24, inclusive. The general sub- 
ject to be dealt with is “The World’s 
Need for Religious Brotherhood.” 


Notable Scene 
on Memorial Window 
At the North Church, Salem, Mass., a 
memorial window given by Mrs. Emery 
W. Johnson in memory of her son, Emery 
W. Johnson, Jr., was recently unveiled. 
The children of the Sunday-school sang 
“The Children’s Hymn,” written for the 
occasion. After the unveiling of the win- 
dow, Walter H. Trumbull of the church 
trustees presented it to the church, on be- 
half of Mrs. Johnson. Rev. Theodore 
Bacon, the pastor, accepted the memorial 
and offered prayer. The memorial is a 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Tiffany Favrole glass window. It is of 
Gothie design, with the two openings in 
which the subject, “Christ Blessing Little 
Children,” is illustrated with fine balance 
in composition, beauty of line, and rich 
tones of color. 


New York League Meeting 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its last meeting of the sea- 
son, Friday, April 6, at Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J. Annual reports were read, 
and a hymn written for the oceasion by 
the president, Mrs. Alfred Robinson, was 
sung. An interesting address was given 
by Rey. John B. W. Day, who described 
conditions in Japan, and explained why 
the Unitarian representatives there were 
withdrawn. Rey. Palfrey Perkins spoke 
of existing conditions in T'ransylvania, 
giving an outline of the geography and 
history of the country and of Unitarian- 
ism there. He concluded with an appeal 
for funds to help the churches. A word 
of greeting from a Hungarian guest of 
Mrs. William L. Voigt, and an appeal 
from Miss Dorothy Dyer for the Pacific 
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School for the Ministry in Berkeley, 
Calif., resulting in a contribution of $31, 
completed the program. 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 
Camp NOW. 

Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 
Patronize schools and camps ad- 
vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 
water bathing, fishing, crabbing, etc. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 
months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davyi- 
son, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP NAVAJO. A salt-water camp for boys on the 
Penobscot Bay, Northport, Maine. Boating, swimming, 
hiking, athletics. Complete radio outfit. Leaders and 
supervisors the best. Special attention to food. Camp 
mother. Catalogue sent on request. Orrin J. Dickny. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


i 


TUE eed 


Watch these columns each week. 
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WANTED—ROOM 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. 


Minimum charge $1.00. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


FUNVOUNSANNDANANAOUOODANEONEAEE: 


HOUSES, FARMS, ETC. 


WANTED—A good room for an old lady, well 
heated, bath-room floor, a good table, kindness, 


but no special eare. Describe house and room. 
State terms. Boston or Brookline preferred. 
Address 81 Armington Street, Edgewood, R.I. 


5 FURNISHED ROOMS 
CAMBRIDGE—Attractive furnished room, 
beautiful outlook, in modern apartment, quiet 


location near college. Reasonable rent. Apply 
C-41, CHRISTIAN RNGISTER, 

FOR RENT—FURNISHED 
BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION, quiet, restful, 


900 feet above sea level: house with four fur- 
nished rooms on first floor, three furnished 
chambers. Pine Grove, Artesian Well, Summer 
House—all three minutes’ walk from Church, 
P.O. and Store, Warwick, Mass. For Rent, 
July and August, $200. ‘Address Rev. GRAN- 
VILLP Piprcn, Green Harbor, Mass. 


1H 


FOR SALE—FURNITURE 


FARM, COUNTRY STORE, HOTEL, CAPE COD 
cntalogues free. CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 
oston. 


FOR RENT—FARM 


PETERBORO, N.H., FOR RENT, FURNISHED, 
10-room farmhouse. on Shedd farm, for summer, 
Bath, R.F.D., provisions delivered, Monadnock 
view, chance’ for garden, moderate rent, Bun- 
JAMIN P. ELLIs and Hpwarp A. ANDREWS, A 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Cook and waitress. Both Protes- 
tants. Apply Mrs. I. FRANK Stevens, 51 
Berkeley Street, Nashua, N.H. 
WANTED—Strong and capable woman to help 
in the housework for a family of three adults. 
Comfortable home, but without modern con- 
veniences, in pleasant village 50 miles from 
Boston. Address H. I, K., 
Watertown, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Invyalid’s bedroom cabinet, solid 
mahogany, old brass trimmings, over_two hun- 
dred years old. Address Mrs. HAWKINS, 
Goddard Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Shorthand Institute, Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


Quick and _ reliable 
Basher’s 
Building, 


Ny 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED by practical middle-aged 
woman as housekeeper or companion- -secretary 
for one person. Apply C-42, CHRISTIAN 
RnGISTER. 


REFINED MATURE WOMAN desires position 
as traveling companion or conductor of a small 


party. Has had wide experience both in Europe 
and United States. Apply C-40, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 


ORGANIZING GRADUATE TEACHER, long ex- 
perience, licentiate in theology, recent convert 
to liberal faith, seeks missionary opportunity 
without pecuniary reward. May to September, 
near Boston. Address C-43, CHRISTIAN RuGIS- 
THR. 


CONVALESCENT HOMES 


PHYSICIAN and wife (a Graduate Nurse) 
would care for, in their quiet home, one or two 
persons, elderly or convalescent. Wide veran- 
das; beautiful pine grove; delightful and rest- 
ful surroundings. Box 404, Medfield, Mass. 


ORGANS 


WANTED by the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., a second-hand small pipe-organ in 
good condition. Address DpWitt CLINTON, 10 
Wastena Terrace, Ridgewood, N.J. 


LOST AND FOUND 


UMBRELLA LOST—March 21 at Unity House, 
7 Park Square. Ladies’ purple silk, leather 
strap,handle. A cherished gift. Address C-46, 
CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. You save here. Cata- 
log on request. HMprre Typn FounpDrRy, ears 
New York. 
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67 Winsor Ave., 


— 


1 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
The regular meeting of the board of 


directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 


ton, Mass., on Tuesday, April 10, 1928, 
P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
Bliot, Fisher, Park, Richardson, Robert- 
son, Rohrer, Simons, Thayer, Tufts, Will- 
jams, Wright, and Mrs. Dewey. 
_ The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of March as follows: 


RECHIPTS 


Cash on hand, March 1, 1923 
PEPOMNTONATIOUS swe se cee s tens n 
Bequest of Miss H. Louisa B. 


at 


Mote $19,865.88 
66.64 


Copeland of Boston, Mass., 
added to Hlisha Copeland 
Fund, final payment ...... 36.00 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of 
Brookline, Mass., additional, } 
added to Reserve Fund .... 100.00 
Chureh Equipment Account— 
Unitarian Campaign, Incorpo- 
rated, on account 9,921.75 
Gifts for special purposes 50.00 
Butte, ont., 
Church Fund 28.40 
Church Building Loan Fund, 
BIOCORY Wise 555306 ois 6 sic. nycimiye 75.00 
Ce 28.55 
Investments—received for re- 
BOUVENTHIENIOS, 2.5 susie ccc ope scene 33,001.98 
Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund—repaid on loans 3,045.00 
Income of invested funds..... 16,170.98 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings........ 40.57 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work... AT 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Department of Church Bx- 
ORAL sos ies 0 te vee ws 150.00 
$88,981.22 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
Co eee $7,071.03 
Salaries and other missionary 
RRSPESME RON ai slays sop sXi 0.10), are wuans 3,086.72 
Investments and reinyestments 53,454.90 
Acerued interest on bonds pur- ; 
REEL RISIME ers) olin aise) jie e151 «1.9, syiets ere 64.49 
Payments on account sundry 
Var OSs G30 Cine SC Omen IA 2,550.07 
Chureh Building Loan Fund— 
collection charges............ 2.06 
Church Pxtension Account.... 6,077.33 
Religious Education Fund...... 691.37 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings. 1,326.92 
Income Sustentation Fund.... 87.83 
Chureh Equipment Account.... 9,921.75 
Cash on hand, April 1, 1923...... 4,646.75 
$88,981.22 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Bliot, 
and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby are authorized to sell the real estate 
of the Association in Derby, Conn., and to exe- 
eute, acknowledge, and deliver a deed thereof, 
and to affix the corporate seal thereto in the 
name of and on behalf of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Voted, That the president,.Samuel A. Bliot, 
and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby are authorized to sell the house owned 
by the Association in Waterville, Me., and to 
xecute and deliver a deed thereof and to affix 
the corporate seal thereto in the name of and 
on behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. — 

Voted, That the secretary, the treasurer, 
and Mr. Blinn be a committee of three to con- 
‘sider the tentative recommendations of the 
Polity Commission appointed by the General 
Conference, so far as these recommendations 
affect the American Unitarian Association, and 
that said committee be and hereby is author- 
ized to prepare amendments to the by-laws of 
the Association in conformity with the indi- 
cated proposals of the Polity Commission for 
‘submission to and action upon by said Commis- 
sion at its next meeting, April 23, 1923, and 


for submission to and consideration of the 
board of directors of the American Unitarian 


ociation at the first meeting of the board 
$ May. 
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Voted, To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. 
Williams, to sign and deliver to the trustees 
of the Barnard Memorial an agreement offer- 
ing to take over that trust under the condi- 
tions specified in the communication. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was : 


Voted, To authorize the committee to secure 
an editor to complete the manuseript “A Study 
of the Christian Sects,’ and to recommend 
that a sum not to exceed $200 be made avail- 
able from the appropriation for books and 
tracts for the expense of this editorial work. 

Voted, To discontinue the publication of the 
pamphlets published as Bulletins Nos. 12 and 
18 in the Social Service Series. 


Upon the recommendation of the Way- 
side Pulpit committee it was 


Voted, To invite Rev. Charles R. Joy, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, and Rev. Harold EB. B. 
Speight to act as a committee, with the edi- 
tor, to have charge of the eollection and 
selection of quotations for the Wayside Pulpit 
for the fiscal year beginning on May 1, 1923. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, To postpone the September meeting 
of the board from Tuesday, the 1ith, to Tues- 
day, the 18th, in order that the directors may 
be able to attend the meeting of the General 
Conference in New Haven, Conn., during the 
week of September 9th. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To accept the offer of the Monday 
Conference to place a wall clock in Channing 
Hall as a memorial to the late Lucia Clapp 
Noyes, and to request the secretary to convey 
the thanks and appreciation of the board to 
the Monday Conference. 


At this point the president was obliged 
to leave, and Mr. James A. Tufts, vice- 
president, took the chair. 

Upon the motion of the secretary it was 


Voted, That the administrative committee, 
together with Mr. Blinn, chairman of the com- 
mittee on publicity, be authorized and directed 
to make appropriate and adequate arrange- 
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ments for publicity during the meetings of 
Anniversary Week. 


The administrative committee gave an 
account of its negotiations and conferences 
with the officers of the Laymen’s League 
in regard to publicity work, and regret- 
fully reported that it had not been found 
possible to reach a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. After discussion and upon the 
motion of Dr. Park it was 


Voted, That the administrative committee, 
together with Mr. Blinn, be asked to further 
confer with the officers of the League and to 
report their findings to the next meeting of 
the board, 


In accordance with the instructions of 
the board at the March meeting, the ad- 
ministrative committee submitted a com- 
plete and itemized report upon the applica- 
tions now before the board, or soon to 
be presented, for aid in the building of 
churches, parish houses, and parsonages. 
There were listed sixteen of these en- 
terprises, involving investments either 

(Continued on page 22) 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS | 
TO BOSTON =| 


Ree following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


F 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


5 

Opposite = 

European Plan. Phone Con- = 
5 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


STH e TIS MLM S LUNI LULL ots 


eT Te TTS HTT STU SHTTTTe TTU LULU LL LULLED 


sy 


nean, 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


LONDON PARIS 


NEW YORK 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 

during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


CAIRO 


JERUSALEM 


DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


; “THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” JRefrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the sn 


~ White Mountains to every part of the globe. er i ss 
Sey recognized as the “World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


Mit REFRIGERATORS 


ow-capped 
“In Over A Million Homes’”’ they are 


—— 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


To gainnew TRUTH 
you must be free 


from prejudice. 
To LIVE it you must 
have no fear 


: 4 
+ = 
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already authorized by the board or soon 
to be presented for consideration, and 
totaling, for church equipment alone and 
exclusive of the further payments on ac- 
count of the new church in Washington, 
nearly $250,000. In addition, applications 
are now before the committee on the 
Chureh Building Loan Fund or notice has 
been received that they will soon be there 
submitted, amounting to over $50,000. 
After discussion it. was 


Voted, To refer these applications to the 
eareful consideration of the finance committee, 
and that, for this purpose, the committee be 
empowered to add to its membership as may 


be expedient. 
Louis C. CornisuH, 


Secretary. 


Mr. Key on English Cathedrals 


Rev. W. S. Key recently delivered an 
illustrated lecture on “The Cathedrals of 
England” in the Unitarian church, Win- 
throp, Mass., where he was once the min 
ister. 


The Quiet Day 


The annual Quiet Day for Unitarian 
ministers will be held at Hingham, Mass., 
First Parish, Tuesday, April 24. The com- 
munion service will be held at 10.30 a.m., 
and will be conducted by Louis C. Corn- 
ish, D.D. The service of worship will be 
held at 11 a.m. Charles EH. Park, D.D., 
will preach. Luncheon will be served at 
1 p.m., in the parish house. All ministers 
are cordially invited. 


Applications for Fellowship 


_ John Hostetter Hershey, a student at 
the Meadville Theological School, has 
applied to the Fellowship Committee of 
the Middle Atlantie States for admission 
to the Unitarian ministry. 

Herbert Hitchen, a student of the Mead- 
ville’ Theological School, has applied to 
the Fellowship Committee of the Middle 
Atlantic States for admission to the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 


Good News from Geneseo 

Geneseo, TIL, reports that its Easter 
service was attended by some persons 
who came a distance of eight miles. The 
attendance at church has steadily in- 
creased during the past two months, due 
in part to the publication of a weekly 
calendar which goes to all members 
through the mail. Once each month 
picnic suppers and socials are held. Rey. 
Joseph C. Allen is minister. 
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CHILDREN 
The 


Door 
- to 
Health 
and 
Happiness. 


was one of those who knocked at this door for help 
last year but had to be turned away for lack of funds. 
Will you help us give 

Expert advice and 

Foster Home care or 

Post Hospital treatment 
to Helpless Children who apply? 

Send subscription to 
ALLSTON BURR, Tras. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. R. BLINN, Pres. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure, Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. : : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from_ men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- — 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 5 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 ' 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON lL, MASS. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’s Clubis open. Send for printed story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President E. A. Cuurcu, Treasurer 


“Readings for Meditation” 


The first “Readings for Meditation,” of 
which an announcement was sent out 
some time ago to the various organizations 
of the church, has been prepared. It will 
be printed and distributed as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit. Rey. Hilary G Rich- 
ardson of 147 North Broadway, Yonkers, 
N.Y., says that “it is one of the finest 
things ever offered to the denomination. 
I am free to say so, because I had nothing 
to do with the writing of it. It is the 
sort of thing that we all most need at this 
time.” In order that it may go through 
the press and be sent forth without the 
delay and trouble of raising the necessary 
finances, it is hoped that readers of THE 
Recister will yield to the impulse and 
send contributions to Mr. Richardson. 
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SHATTER THE OLD PATTERN! 


By oul this time every year there are good loyal souls, of the Unitarian 
fellowship, who suddenly remember the annual collection for the 
work of the American Unitarian Association, and who ask 


“HOW MUCH DID WE GIVE 


last year?”’ That pattern from the past becomes the standard for the 
new ¢ift. 


Such loyalty deserves high praise. The steady patient service of such 
souls is priceless. Such annual gifts, always dependable, are the last- 
ing foundations for the support of much of our missionary work. 


But to such loyalty should be added a Slowing imagination. We 
need to see the great new opportunities for a growing work. There are 
new fields to enter today if we had adequate financial resources. 


The time has come for a decisive increase in the annual contribu- 
tions for our missionary work. ‘To recedeis unthinkable. "To advance 
is imperative. All our good loyal people should 


ACT WITHOUT DELAY 


in making increased contributions. Your church treasurer should forward 
the contributions promptly. Our books close on May 1. 


The centennial of the organization of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is only two years away. We should make that event more 
significant by establishing NOW a larger pattern in our financial gifts. 
We have the unmeasured resources of faith and of loyalty. Let us 
express them in generous giving for an enlarged work in our mis- 
sionary field. 


Contributions should be forwarded promptly by church treasurers to 


HENRY M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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| PLEASANTRIES- 


. “This weather doesn’t agree with me.” 
“That’s not surprising; it doesn’t even 
agree with the weather man.”’—Judge. 


“Worry,” says a recent book, “is a com- 
plete circle of inefficient thought whirling 
round a pivot of fear.’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Husband: “My dear, these seeds you’ve 
ordered won’t flower until the second 
summer.” Wife: “Oh, that’s quite all 
right. This is a last. year’s catalogue.’ 
Punch. 


Chairman: “I think we’d better begin.” 
Lecturer: “But there isn’t any one in the 
hall.” “Ah, I forgot to tell you. The lec- 
ture is being broadeast.’—London Tele- 
graph. 


Family landed at Ellis Island speaking 
a language nobody could understand. If 
they could only sing they would make a 
valuable addition to grand opera.—New 
York Hvening Mail. 


The little miss coming home from the 
meeting was asked how she liked the 
evangelist. ‘Oh,’ said she, “he talked so 
loud I could not go to sleep, and he talked 
so long I could not stay awake.” 


Mother: “Say your prayers, darling.’ 
Little Ann: “But I did so last night.’ 
Mother: “But you’ve got to do it all over 
again.” Little Ann: “That’s it—nothing 
but over and over again !”’—Kasper. 


Salesman: “A velour hat, madam—what 
size would your husband take?” She (buy- 
ing his birthday present) : “Let me see— 
I really don’t know—but he takes sixteen 
in collars, so I suppose his hat would be 
about nineteen or twenty.”—London Opin- 
ion. 


The young orator would not be trite. 
He could have couched his warning in the 
old proverb about locking the stable door 
after the horse was stolen, but that was 
commonplace. He wanted something origi- 
nal. He quickly thought of something 
better. Then he shouted: “Don’t, fellow- 
countrymen and citizens, I beg you—don’t 
wait till the house takes fire before you 
summon the firemen.” 


It seems we've heard this before: A 
Scottish minister was explaining to a bed- 
ridden member of his flock the miracle of 
the healing of “one sick of the palsy.” He 
earefully explained that when the man 
was told to “take up his bed and walk,” 
it was quite easy for him to do so, as the 
bed was only a mat. “Na, na,” said the 
aged parishioner, “it could na be so, for 
the thing was a meeracle, and it would 
ha’ been no meeracle, surely, unless the 
bed ha’ been a four-poster.” 


Once there was a Good Day—a Per- 
fectly Good Day, warm, but not too warm, 
bright and snappy and glorious. It took 
a walk to receive men’s praises and bask 
in their gratitude, and this is what it 
overheard: Casper Rinehart: “Dear me: 
we need rain.” Mary Jones: “How mo- 
notonous this weather is!” Samuel 
Sprague: “Getting horribly dusty.” Mor- 
ton Grant: “It’s so windy to-day I can’t 
burn my- leaves.” Granny Simmons: 
“Heigh-ho! The weather to-day gives me 
the spring fever.” The Good Day went 
back home discouraged. ‘‘What’s the use,” 
it said, “of being» a Perfectly Good Day, 
if this is all that I get for it?” So the 
next day it rained.—Christian Hndeavor 
World. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


3 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


What Would You Give to Be Well 


Let us prove that Health must be 
built, not bought. 

A plan of life, not a treatment— 
the answer. Your intelligence, not 
your stomach—the medium. 
“TOXEMIA’’—our free booklet 
solves the mystery of cause and 
points the way to permanent health, 


Mention this Paper 


DR. CRANDALL’S HEALTH SCHOOL 


YORK, PA. 


A DEFLEXOGRAPH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 

YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
It fits on any Phonograph 
(or Victrola) using changeable 
needles. It filters sound oscil- 
lations, preventing any sounds 
not originally made on the 
record, 

$1.00 Postpaid 

If not entirely satisfied after 
trying, return it and we will 
cheerfully refund your money, 

Gold Plated $2.00, postpaid 
VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St., New York 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secre’ (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 


courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
‘Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 


1,; JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
* MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Principa: 


Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev, Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
April 22, subject, “The Christian Ministry.” 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (Al 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 A.M., Church School. 11 4.mM., morning 
service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s yoices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rev. Howard N. Brown, 11 A.M. Open 
daily 9-4. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 


\ for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 

of any society in your church 

east of the Mississippi River. 
For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS - 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 
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